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PREFACE 

Reading is the most important subject taught 
in the school, because it is the key which unlocks 
the doors to all other subjects. Many a pupil fails 
in his arithmetic from the fact that he cannot read 
his problems understandingly. Much of the poor 
work in high school is the result of inability on the 
part of the student to obtain the correct thought 
from the printed page in history and literature. 

It stands as a lamentable fact, much to the dis- 
credit of our school system, that pupils completing 
the eighth grade cannot stand before an audience 
and give good oral expression to the thought con- 

J tained in selections mentioned in the New York 
state syllabus for this grade. 

'. The purpose of this book is to assist teachers in 
k overcoming these difficulties by giving definite 
directions and numerous suggestions for each grade 

f^ which the author has worked out in actual class 
^ work through teachers under his supervision. 

jv. Pupils should read in the same tone and in the 

^ same connected manner in which they speak in 
animated conversation. The aim of this manual 

. is to show how this may be accomplished. 

j^ ^ The poems to be memorized for each of the 

^ eight grades, as given in the New York State 

Elementary Syllabus, are printed at the close of 

5- each chapter for that grade with plans and direc- 

j tions for presentation. 

N • f • 
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IV PREFACE 

We are under obligations to many authors and 
publishers for the privilege of using copyrighted 
material. 

Bayard Taylor's "Song of the Camp/' F. D. Sher- 
man's "May," T. B. Aldrich's "Before the Rain/' 
O. W. Holmes' "Chambered Nautilus/' Bjomson's 
"The Tree/' LongfeUow's "Building of the Ship/' 
and "Hiawatha's Childhood" are used by permis- 
sion of and special arrangement with Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, the authorized publishers 
of the works of these authors. 

We are grateful to Mr. Henry Holcomb Bennett 
for permission to print "The Flag Goes By/' to 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller for "TTie Blue Bird/' 
and to Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich for "Marjorie's 
Almanac." 

We also desire to give credit to the publishing 
houses mentioned below for permission to use certain 
copyrighted selections as follows : 

"The Wonderful World/' by WilUam Brighty 
Rands (John Lane Company); "Oh Little Town of 
Bethlehem/' by Phillips Brooks (E. P. Dutton & 
Company); "The Blue Jay/' and "July/' by Susan 
Hartley Swett (Dana Estes & Company); "Sheri- 
dan's Ride/' by T. Buchanan Read (J. B. Lippincott 
Company) ; "Scythe Song/' by Andrew Lang (Long- 
mans, Green & Company) ; "Columbus/' by Joaquin 
Miller (The Whitaker & Ray Company); Selections 
from "My Study Fire/' by Hamilton Wright Mabie 
(Dodd, Mead & Company); "October's Bright Blue 
Weather/' by Helen Hunt Jackson (Little, Brown 
and Company); "Old Glory/' by James Whitcomb 
Riley (The Bobbs-Merrill Company) ; "Bob-o-link," 
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by Clinton ScoUard^ and the "Battle Hymn of the 
Republic/' by Julia Ward Howe (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company); "Robert of Lincoln/' by 
William Cullen Bryant (D. Appleton & Company); 
''Oh Captain! My CaptainI" by Walt Whitman 
(David McKay). 
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Suggestions on the Elementary 
Syllabus, Reading 

INTRODUCTIOxN 

All pupils having normal organs of speech and 
not mentally deficient can be taught to read well, 
at least as well as they speak in ordinary conver- 
sation. If they do not read thus well, it is a fault 
of their training. 

We desire to say, with emphasis, that reading 
is the most important subject taught in our ele- 
mentary schools, because it is the key which un- 
locks the future lessons of arithmetic, grammar 
and history. More pupils fail in their High School 
courses from the fact that they can not read, — i.e., 
get thought from the printed page, — than from 
any other one cause. Some pupils are good read- 
ers in spite of, rather than from any assistance they 
received in school. The great trouble with the 
teaching is, teachers as a rule do not seem to know 
what reading really is, or if they do know, they 

do not act up to the knowledge they possess. Read- 
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lO SYLLABUS ON READING 

ing is not merely pronouncing words; if it were 
we might as. well commence at the right side of 
the page or name the words in columns from the 
spelling book. Reading is getting thought from 
the written or printed page. Silent reading is get- 
ting the thought. Oral reading is getting and giv- 
ing thought to others. 

Many pupils in reading aloud seem to have no 
idea that they are to give the thought to others; 
but why should they in most reading classes, con- 
sidering that all the pupils have their books open, 
as well as the teacher, and the reader knows they 
are not depending upon him for the thoughts 
found upon the page. 

In the first place, for the benefit of the reader 
from the standpoint of good oral expression as 
well as from the training in thought getting, he 
should be led to feel that the author has put his 
thoughts on the page and whether the listeners 
do or do not get the author's ideas depends upon 
him; first, in grasping the author's thought and 
second in giving that thought good oral expression. 
If he fails in either one of these respects he is not 
reading well. It is just as easy to teach children 
to read well as to allow them to go over the lesson 
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INTRODUCTION 1 1 

in that humdrum careless manner so often allowed 
in school. 

The Education Department of New York has 
in its course of study and syllabus for elementary 
schools outlined a course in reading and offered 
valuable suggestions to teachers. Beginning on 
page four of the syllabus, they say first year, words, 
short sentences, simple paragraphs read from the 
blackboard, charts and readers, phonic exercises, 
etc. 

It is our purpose in this series of articles to ex- 
pand the ideas here so briefly stated by showing 
how these topics should be presented to the class, 
to mention and discuss the most common faults 
found in the reading of the pupils of the pubHc 
schools, and endeavor to offer suggestions which 
if diligently and carefully followed, will overcome 

■ 

these difficulties. 
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FIRST GRADE 

The first work of the teacher with a class of be- 
ginners is to become acquainted with the pupils 
and make them feel that the school is not so radi- 
cally different from the home Hfe. To this end, 
the first lessons should be conversation lessons, 
language lessons so called, upon topics familiar to 
the pupils. Get them to talk about their pets, 
have them count, have one child toss a ball, have 
others tell what was done; many other such simple 
devices may be used to make the children feel at 
ease. The spirit and thought of the kindergarten 
should be in every exercise. The primary teacher 
should have a stock of twenty or more famiUar 
toys; if toys cannot be obtained use pictures of 
the horse, cat, dog, etc. Give each child one and 
have him tell what he has. One may tell what 
each of the others has. Tell what each of these 
animals can do. In this manner, after a day or 
two the teacher selects the first sentence to be 
placed upon the board, using a large round hand 
with script letters. The teacher may say while 

12 



FIRST GRADE 13 

writing "I am making the crayon say just what 
you said/' This would be the introduction to 
the sentence method. Some may prefer to teach 
several words as wholes before making a 
sentence. But since single words do not express 
much we believe the better way is to begin w^ith a 
sentence as the expression of a thought. And 
now comes our first caution, do not allow the pupil 
to read the sentence one word at a time. By this 
we mean he should read it as a group or groups of 
words. As an aid, have him look the sentence 
through, then look to the teacher or some pupil 
and tell what the board says. Never teach "the," 
"an," "a" as separate words but always in connection 
with a noun, thus: the horse, an apple,, a fish; and 
at first join the adjective to the noun with a curved 
line. This is the first step in grouping, which will 
be spoken of more fully later on. 

The teacher should select seventy-five to one 
hundred words from the first pages of the primer 
or reader to be used by the class later. No book 
to be in the hands of the pupils until this ntunber 
of words is taught and can be recognized in all pos- 
sible combinations of sentences, which can be done 
in four to six weeks. Caution should be taken 
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not to use. the same sentences that appear in the 
book. Pupils should not be allowed possession 
of the book until the above work is thoroughly- 
done . Remember the children are learning to 
read and not reading to learn. 

After a week have a separate period, or use the 
first part of the reading period, for a word drill. 
Keep all the old words in a column in a conspic- 
uous place on the board written with red crayon. 
Use blue crayon for the new words of the day and 
after they are learned place them in the column 
with the old words. Remember the reading pe- 
riod is for getting and expressing thought and 
should not be devoted to learning words. 

As said above have separate word driUs. These 
exercises may be made by the ingenious teacher 
interesting, lively and enthusiastic. With the 
column of words on the board teacher with pointer 
indicates words to be pronounced by calling upon 
different members promiscously, — be sure to call 
often upon the one least attentive; a pupil may 
go to the board and call upon different members 
of the class; with the back of the child at the board 

m 

turned from the words, another child goes to the 
board and selects a word known to the class, then 
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the pupil with the pointer points to a word and 
says, "Is it house?" for example. If not "house" 
the class reply "It is not house." This continues 
luitil the right word is selected, then they say "It 
is — ". If the pupil at the board points to the right 
w^ord, on the first or second trial, the class may be 
allowed to applaud by lightly clapping of hands. 
Thus interest is aroused and all get drill upon all 
the words. Never allow any guessing, or a sec- 
ond's hesitation on old words; prompt, vigorous, 
snappy work in this, the same as in number com- 
binations, should be the watchwords. Drill daily 
upon the list of old words written in different orders. 
Scatter them over two or three boards, partly hide 
them in the comers and turn the whole class loose 
hunting for a certain word the teacher names. 
Put the words upon pieces of paper three or four 
inches long cut in the shape of fish. Put these in 
a box and with closed eyes have pupils draw a 
word and tell what fish they have caught. Daily 
arrange new sentences using new combinations of 
the old words, introducing the new words after they 
are learned. 

Never allow a child to attempt to read a sentence 

until you are sure he knows all the words. Have 
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him read it to himself, then look off the book and 
tell you the thought. The first part of the above 
sentence applies to all grades, the last part to the 
first grade only. No person would walk with much 
confidence, grace or ease across a field in the dark, 
when he had reason to believe it was crossed by 
several stone walls into which he was Hable to butt. 
Just so with pupils in reading, when they are allowed 
to start a sentence expecting to butt up against a 
word they cannot pronounce. They are simply 
tied up with words; they cannot glance ahead, see 
words in groups, they thus fail to get the thought 
and certainly cannot give what they do not possess. 
This leads us to the much mooted question how shall 
w^ teach new words? When shall we begin phonics? 
We believe the first sixty or seventy words should 
be taught as wholes to be recognized at sight, the 
same as a child knows a dog or a horse. Of course, 
teachers trained in a definite system or using a series 
of readers, like the Pollard, Ward, Gordon, New, 
Education or Blodgett will get good results by 
following these books without assistance, but for 
others the following suggestions are offered. 

At the end of six or eight weeks at most, sen- 
tences containing the seventy-five or one hundred 
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words selected by the teacher from the reader should 
be. read at sight. And now comes an important 
transition from the board to the reader. If the 
teacher can make the printed form of letters with 
ease and rapidity it is well for a few lessons to write 
sentences on the board in both forms, showing the 
children that there is not much difference between 
the script and the printed forms. Up to this time 
nothing has been said about letters. Place along 
the top of the board the alphabet, the capitals above 
and the corresponding small letters below, written 
in a large round hand. Before the first grade is 
completed pupils should be able to recite the al- 
phabet consecutively beginning with A, as this 
knowledge will aid them in the use of the dictionary 
later. 

First teach the long and short sounds of the vowels 
making much use of the different families. Call 
one the "at" family, marking the a short, prefix 
c, T, h, s, m, p, etc. Write these words in a column. 
Then the "ate'' family, "ite" family, etc. Have 
daily drills upon the sounds of the consonants. 
After the long and short sounds of the vowels are 
mastered take up the two dots above, the one dot 
above and all others except the equivalents. Teach 
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combinations like sh, ch, ou, ow. Call sh the sound 
mamma makes to quiet the baby, ch the engine 
soiuid, ou the sound the boy makes when he hurts 
his finger; use many other comparisons which will 
suggest themselves to the thoughtful and resource- 
ful teacher. Use phonic charts or cards for drill. 
Too much cannot be made of this pedagogical aph- 
orism, "attach the unknown to the nearest related 
known." Write "a'' for example, several times on 
the board, then the teacher gives the different sounds 
and asks pupils to mark the letters. Continue these 
daily drills of phonics and building up families of 
words, together with lists of phonograms like ing, 
ble and eight. 

Soon you can use this knowledge in teaching new 
words, instead of teaching them as wholes. For 
example, suppose the new word is batting, cross 
off one t, mark the a short, what does the b say? 
Pupil gives the sound of b. He knows the "at" and 
the "ing" if properly taught previously. In most 
new words a pupil will recognize one or more parts. 
Cover the unknown part and have him give the 
known. By following this plan in its expanded 
form, after one year the child shotdd pronounce 
any common word placed upon the board with the 
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silent letters crossed off and the letters properly 
marked. You need not call it accent but if he 
places accent on the wrong syllable, say make this 
part stronger; at the same time place the accent 
over the right syllable; thus the pupils will soon 
learn what the accent mark means. 

Never tell pupils how to pronounce a word but 
always place the word on the board properly di- 
A^ided into syllables with diacritical marks. Ask 
what does the first syllable say, the second, etc. 
This work presupposes a knowledge of the sounds 
of the consonants as well as the different sounds 
of the vowels indicated. Do not have pupils spell 
the words, calliag the letters by their alphabet 
names, in their endeavor to pronounce them, be- 
cause this method is often a positive hindrance in 
pronunciation. For example, how much should 
we be aided by spelling the word phthisic by letter? 
but cross out the ph and h, mark i short, the s sus- 
pended bar, second i short, and c hard. Then say, 
what does the word say? We use the word say in 
the sense of, what sounds does it give you? 

First grade pupils should read four times per day, 
the length of the period depending upon the size 
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of the class, but no period should be longer than 
fifteen minutes. 

After the book is used, continue the practice of 
reading each sentence silently, then looking off the 
book and telling some one the thought. If the 
pupils reads in too low a tone do not say read louder 
but rather say to some member of the class, could 
you understand what Mary said? Or place the 
child some distance from the class and the strength 
of the tone will increase without spoiling the quality. 
Clear, distinct enunciation should be sought rather 
than volume. 

Reading and Language are so closely associated 
in the primary grades that it is almost impossible 
to separate them in a discussion on primary read- 
ing, because the stories the pupils read may be used 
for oral language reproduction, and the stories read 
to the children by the teacher or parent, may also 
be used for the same purpose. In oral reproduc- 
tion, nothing will aid more in natural expression 
of the thought than dramatization. For example 
the story of the Three Bears, after having been read 
several times to the pupils, may be dramatized or 
"acted out'' by the pupils. Arrange chairs for the 
three beds, chalk boxes for the bowls, having the 
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children give the story in their own language as 
"dramatization progresses. Many of the selections 
on page 5 will admit of the same treatment. 

One word about reading stories to children. We 
must put ourselves into the thought and spirit of 
the child, and show enthusiasm and interest, in 
tone quality, in facial expression, in gesture, even 
to the superlative degree, or the beauty, the force, 
the lasting impression upon the children will be lost. 
If the story be read with the interest the average 
adult would naturally take in a child's story, "I 
woidd as lief," as Shakespeare says, "the town crier 
spake my lines." Teachers of all grades should 
cultivate the art of story telling. Form a club and 
practise on each other. Occasionally tell a story 
imtil you come to the climax, and then allow a pupil 
to finish it from his own imagination. This work 
will aid the reading work, because it will cultivate 
the imagination, clear seeing, clear thinking, and 
emotion, all of which combined will aid good oral 
expression. 

The reason the average pupil reads in such a 
Ustless monotone is, he does not get the thought 
clearly, does not imagine he is really in the midst 
of the scene he is describing; hence he has no emot- 
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ions of mind, which are absolutely necessary in good 
oral expression. Further, the thoughts presented 
in the reading in any grade, should correspond with 
the mental development and concepts of the child 
at that particular age. Teachers should pre-^ 
pare the soil before they sow the seeds. The grand- 
eur of Niagara and the sublimity of the Rocky- 
Mountains do not appeal very strongly to the boy^ 
who has lived all his life on a prairie, and never seen 
a stream larger than brooks on his father's farm.. 
The child who had not been taught to admire the 
beauties of a sunset, cannot express any emotioni 
in reading a description of a sunset, howsoever 
well the description may be worded. 

The country boy can imitate the call of the vege- 
table vender of the city, about as well as the city- 
boy can call the cows or the sheep. The thought 
is to cultivate emotion or feeling, which is necessary 
in good oral expression in reading. Pupils must 
have seen the object, or similar related objects, 
must have had the experience or similar related 
experience, and then if they know the words, if 
they get the thought, oral expression will talce care 
of itself, providing there is a proper spirit in the 
school room. By this we mean there should be^ 
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that freedom, lack of all fear of being laughed at, 
etc., so common in some schools, — ^which allows, 
the child to talk and act perfectly natural. 

Every primary teacher should have three or 
four sets of First Readers. Hjve pupils read the 
first ten or fifteen pages of three before reading 
the last part of any one of them. Word Builders 
(letters) and Sentence Builders, (words), printed 
on card board, are excellent devices for seat work. 

During the first year, if word drills are properly 
carried on each day, phonics given their proper 
place, language stories properly used, and the 
teacher filled with enthusiasm in the work, pupils 
should read five or six First Readers with ease. 

Selections to be Memorized. 

I. What Does THE Bee Do? 
What does the bee do? 
Bring home honey. 
And what does Father do? 
Bring home money. 
And what does Mother do? 
Lay out the money. 
And what does baby do? 
Eat up the honey, -^-Christina G, Rossetti 
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2. Lady Moon 

O Lady Moon your horns point toward the east; 
Shine, be increased; 

O Lady Moon, your horns point toward the west 
Wane, be at Best. 

— Christina G, Rossetti 

3. Seven Times One 

There's no dew left on the daisies and clover. 
There's no rain left in heaven; 
I've said my seven times over and over. 
Seven times one are seven. 

I am old, so old I can write a letter. 

My birthday lessons are done; 

The lambs play always, they know no better — 

They are only one times one. 

O Moon! in the night I have seen you sailing 
And shining so round and low; 

You were bright, ah, bright ! but your light is failing 
You are nothing now but a bow. 

You Moon, have you done something wrong in hea- 
ven. 
That God has hidden your face? 
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I hope if you have you will soon be forgiven. 
And shine again in your place. 

O velvet bee, you're a dusty fellow. 
You've powdered your legs with gold! 
O brave marshmary buds, rich and yellow. 
Give me your money to hold ! 

O columbine, open your folded wTapper, 
Where two twin turtle doves dwell, 

cuckoo-pint, toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell! 

And show me your nest with the young ones in it, 

1 will not steal it away; 

I am old, you may trust me, linnet, linnet, 
I am seven times one to-day. 

— Jean Ingelow 



4. The Dandelion 

Little gypsy dandelion 
Dancing in the sun. 
Have you any curls to sell? 
"Not a single one!" 
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Little idle dandelion. 
Then I'll mow you down. 
What is it you're good for, pray. 
With your golden crown? 

"Ahl I gild the fields so green 
In the pleasant spring. 
Shining like the morning star 
With the light of spring." 

5. All Things Bright and Beautiful 

All things bright and beautiftd. 
All creatiures great and smaU, 
All things wise and wonderful. 
The Lord God made them all. 

Each little flower that opens. 
Each httle bird that sings, — 
He made their glowing colors. 
He made their tiny wings. 

The rich man in his castle. 
The poor man at his gate, 
Grod made them, high or lowly. 
And order'd their estate. 
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The purple-headed mountain. 
The river running by. 
The morning and the sunset 
That lighteth up the sky. 

The cold wind in the winter. 

The pleasant summer sun, 
The ripe fruits in the garden. 

He made them every one. 

The tall trees in the greenwood 
The meadows where we play. 

The rushes by the water 
We gather, every day; — 

He gave us eyes to see them. 

And lips that we might tell 
How great is God Almighty, 

Who hath made all things well. 

— Cecil F, Alexander 

6. Little Bo-Peep 

Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep. 

And can't tell where to find them; 
Leave them alone and they'll come home. 

And brizig their tails behind them. 
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Little Bo-peep fell fast asleep 

And dreamt she heard them bleating; 

But when she awoke she found it a joke. 
For still they all were fleeting. 

Then up she took her Httle crook. 

Determined for to find them; 
She found them indeed, but it made her heart bleed, 

For they'd left their tails behind them. 

It happened one day, as Bo-peep did stray 

Into a meadow hard by — 
There she espied their tails side by side 

All hung on a tree to dry. 

She heaved a sigh, and wiped her eye. 

And over the hillocks she raced; 
And tried what she could, as a shepherdess should, 

That each tail should be properly placed. 

7. This Little Pig. 
This little pig went to market; 
This little pig stayed at home; 
This little pig had roast beef; 
This little pig had none; 
This little pig said, "Wee, Wee I 
I can't get over the door sill." 
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8. Rock-A-Bye 

Rock-a-bye, baby^ thy cradle is green; 
Father's a nobleman, mother's a queen; 
And Betty's a lady and wears a gold ring; 
And Johnny's a drummer and drums for the king. 



9. Hush-A-Bye 

Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree top. 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock; 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
Down will come baby, bough, cradle and all. 



10. Sing a Song of Sixpence 

Sing a song of six-pence, 

A pocket full of rye; 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds 

Baked in a pie; 

When the pie was opened. 
The birds began to sing; 

Wasn't that a dainty dish 
To set before a king? 
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The king was in his counting-house. 
Counting out his money; 

The queen was in the parlor. 
Eating bread and honey; 

The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes; 

'Long came a blackbird 
And snipped off her nose. 



1 1 . HUMPTY DUMPTY 

Riddle 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 
Humpty Dumpty took a great fall 

All the kings horses. 

All the kings men 
Can't put Humpty Dumpty together again. 



12. I Saw a Ship 

I saw a ship a sailing, 

A sailing on the sea; 
And, oh! it was all laden 

With pretty things for thee; 
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There were comfits in the cabin. 

And apples in the hold; 
The sails were made of silk 

And the masts were made of gold. 

The four-and-twenty sailors 

That stood between the decks 
Were four-and-twenty white mice. 

With chains about their necks. 

The captain was a duck. 

With a packet on his back; 
And when the ship began to move,* 

The captain said, "Quack I Quack!" 

13. Little Boy Blue 
Little boy blue, come blow your horn. 
The sheep's in the meadow, the cow's in the com; 
Where's the boy that tends the sheep? 
He's under the haystack, fast asleep. 

14. Little Miss Muffett 
Little Miss Muffett sat on the tuffett 
Eating curd and whey, 
'Long came a spider 

And sat down beside her. 

And frightened Miss Muffett away. 
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15. Days in the Months 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November; 
All the rest have thirty-one 
Excepting February alone. 
Which hath but twenty-eight in fine. 
Till leap year gives it twenty-nine. 



-f ' 
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SECOND GRADE 

The change in the reading work from the first grade 
to the second is usually more abrupt than it should 
be. By this we mean that teachers of the second 
grade take too much for granted, i. e. they presup- 
pose that the work of the first grade, given in the 
previous article on that grade, has been so thorough- 
ly done and the pupils have such retentive memories, 
that word drills, etc., are not necessary, hence all 
this work is easy, — simply take a second reader 
and read. Be not thus deceived. The work of 
this grade is often taken up after the long summer 
vacation, when pupils have forgotten much they 
had learned, about how to help themselves to new 
words, getting the thought before trying to express 
it, and many other essentials, all of which should 
be reviewed and extended in this grade. 

Furthermore, the pupils are a year older and are 
much more liable to become self-conscious. By this 
we mean they realize that they are really doing 
something that attracts the attention of other 

83 
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pupils, that eyes are upon them, observing how they 
stand or how they are dressed, that ears are open 
to criticise perhaps, all of which tends to have an 
effect upon the child's mind,leading him away from 
his real work in reading, which is, as we have said 
before, getting the thought from the page and giv- 
ing it as if he were talking on the playgroimd. To 
secure naturalness, or in other words to guard 
against un-naturalness, artificiaUty, monotone, higji 
pitched voices, throat reading, hanging of head, 
etc., any or all of which will creep into this grade, 
the teacher should study and practise suggestions 
given to the first grade. 

It is easier to secure good results in a room all 
second grade, than in a room where older pupils 
are seated, because children of the second grade 
are less timid in the presence of pupils of their own 
age than among older pupils; especially so, if there 
should happen to be an older pupil who woidd point 
the finger of scorn, laugh, or even smile in derision 
when some bright boy or girl was reading with better 
expression, putting more soul into the reading, than 
he could. 

Pupils have more influence over each other for 
good or evil, than we sometimes realize. If bad 
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influence is present, it takes a strong teacher to over- 
come it. 

To give pupils confidence in themselves, to in- 
terest the school in general in reading, especially 
the older brothers or sisters, have a class or certain 
members of a class pass to other rooms and give a 
five minute exercise in reading. 

These pupils should be thoroughly prepared, 
know every word, stand erect, face the room, look 
off the book as they give the thought in a full, 
roiuid, natural tone. If the pupils can give a fine 
example of clear, clean-cut oral expression, empha- 
sis and inflection, or in other words can read in a 
room of a higher grade as well as they talk on the 
play ground, this work will have a tendency to 
elevate the tone of the reading in this room. 

Encourage every effort toward good expression. 
Never scold or say, you ought to be ashamed that 
you can't read as well as Mary. But what is 
wanted is encouragement by saying at least, **That 
is a little better than you read yesterday v'' 

The fact is you should build up the child's con- 
fidence in his ability to stand before a class or 
room and get the thought from the page and give 
it in full, natural tones, with interest in his work 
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and feeling shown by tone quality and even facial 
expression. 

Did you ever watch the pupils' faces as they 
read to see if they are taking in and appreciating 
the thought ? 

Do their countenances ever indicate pleasure, 
sorrow or joy as a result of the thought obtained 
from the book ? After having read before the 
room, do they go to their seats smiling and happy, 
with an expression which shows self confidence 
and satisfaction which if they expressed in words 
would be, "That's the way to read ?" If you teach 
them the words, have them glance off the book 
and read by proper grouping of words, the above 
will be the result. 

As a rule, do not read a sentence to show the 
pupil how it should be read, but rather question 
them until they catch the thought, then ask them 
to tell you. Personally, I do not like the expres- 
sion, **Mary, you may read'\ but prefer **Mary, 
what does your book^ay.'' Teach them to look 
to the book for ideas, not words. Never allow 
one pupil to correct mistakes of another. Never 
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have them read until they make a mistake. Teach 
them to see three, four or more words at once. 

As in the first grade you should have several sets 
of readers. Read the easier selection first, remem- 
bering to have your word drills before each recita- 
tion. The sentences may now be too long for pupils 
to read the whole sentence silently and then look 
ofiF the book and tell the thought, but encourage 
this habit by having them give the last two or three 
words at the close of each sentence while looking 
off the book. Have them all read a sentence in 
silence; then call for volunteers to give the thought. 

Do not think you must take up the selections 
consecutively. Your work is to teach pupils to 
read intelligently and express the thought orally, 
in a clear, natural manner; hence make such selec- 
tion from the reader as will bring out the ideas you 
are trying to develop at that particular time. It 
may be you are trying to break up monotones; then 
select emotional pieces; dialogues serve this purpose. 

The seasons, holidays, and other thought upper- 
most in the child's mind should be considered in 
the selection of reading. Who would read "The 
First Snow Fall" in June? Or "What is so Fair as 
a Day in June" in December? Read "The Mel- 
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ancholy Days are Come" in November, and ''Paul 
Revere's Ride" the last of Jime. 

Sight Reading 

It is not an easy task for an adult to read well at 
sight. Would you enjoy reading the President's 
message, at sight, before a company of literary 
people, and agree to give correct pronunciation of 
all the words and the correct interpretation of the 
thought by using the exact tone, emphasis, group- 
ing, inflection, etc., that President Roosevelt in- 
tended? It ought not to be more difficult for us 
than for a child to read from a second reader, and 
stiU some teachers wonder why their pupils cannot 
read well at sight. 

Sight reading should contain no new words, and 
should be easier than the regular reader. Use 
advanced First Reader for sight reading in the 
second grade. Cut up stories from old first readers, 
paste them on cards and pass these cards to the 
pupils. If you have access to a typewriter, com- 
pose stories, and print them on this, using the 
vocabulary of readers the children have used. 
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Grouping 
By grouping we mean reading without a pause 
all Avords that belong to that part of the thought. 

Reading that otherwise woidd be called good is 
ruined by lack of proper grouping. Some pupils 
make too few groups, some make too many, and 
some make the right number but put them in the 
ivrong place. 

Second grade pupils should be so trained that 
they can see words in groups, and by getting the 
thought they will be inclined to make the correct 
groups. Don't go at it backwards by allowing 
them to make this set of words into a group, then 
that set, and see which give the correct thought; 
on the contrary lead them to see what the thought 
is, then the groups will come out all right. 

We can show best what we mean by a few ex- 
amples. Take the sentence, — ^The boy one morning 
said to his mother, "I do not want to go to school.'' 
The phrase "one morning" modifies "said to his 
mother," hence should be joined to it in thought. 
If you read "the boy one morning" as a group, 
pausing after morning, you make this phrase mod- 
ify "boy", which is not correct. The meaning is 
often perverted or even made absurd, by incorrect 
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groupings. Read the following, making the first 
group end with the word "wife." "Brothe; Jones 
being about to go to sea his wife asks the prayers^of 
the brethren." Read it again, pausing after /'sea" 
and attach the phrase "his wife" to the verb "asks." 
The tendency to break up the groups by pausing 
at the end of every line of poetry should be assid- 
uously guarded against. For example, practise 
on correct grouping in this stanza printed without 
punctuation marks; 

In the country on every side 

Where far and wide 
Like a leopard's tawny hide 

Stretches the plain 
To the dry grass and drier grain 

How welcome is the rain. 

Divide into groups by vertical lines, read and 
re-read, asking these questions, indicating the cor- 
rect answers by the way you make the groups: 
What does the phrase "on every side" modify? 
Should you pause after "side," after "wide," after 
"hide"? If so, should you give the falling inflection? 
Does the plain stretch to the dry grass? To what is 
the rain welcome? Notice the bad effect of read- 
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ing the fourth and fifth hnes as a group with falling 
inflection after grain. If pupils pause, especially 
with the downward inflection of the voice where 
the thought should be carried forward, do not say, 
''You must not pause there," but say, "Is that all 
the story?" Punctuation marks are intended to 
aid in getting the thought, but remember they 
are only a means toward an end. Never say, 
"Did you not see that period or that comma?", or 
"You must stop at that semi-colon long enough to 
count two and let your voice fall." If, however 
a pupil connects two thoughts, ask him to read 
the first thought, or say "Are there two thoughts 
or only one?" 

H. S. Clark says: "The pedagogic point to be 
remembered is that the pupil must be trained to 
extract the thought piece by piece, and to express 
it. The pauses will then appear without conscious- 
ness. The attempt to teach pauses as such must 
result in mechanical silences, during which the face 
of the pupil is a perfect blank, the indubitable sign 
of mental blankness." 

Pupils of the second grade cannot make much 
headway in preparing their reading lessons at their 
seats. There should be study recitation with the 
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teacher on each new lesson before any attempt is 
made to read it. This is the time to drill on the 
difficult words, which are then placed on the board, 
marked, divided into syllables, and pronounced 
by the pupils, who are not to be told how to pro- 
nounce them by the teacher. If this is well done, 
pupils may, to a certain extent, study or prepare 
their lessons at their seats. Remember first im- 
pressions are lasting; hence if left to themselves 
incorrect pronunciations will appear which will 
prove a hindrance when class time comes. 

Pupils of the second grade still love fairy tales, 
rhymes and jingles. Make much use of Children's 
Reading, page 7, syllabus. It is a mistake to think 
pupils must have a new piece every day. They 
enjoy selections read and re-read many times. In 
fact those selections having literary worth should 
be presented again and again imtil the pupils ab- 
sorb the ideas as a part of their very being. i 

Memorizing ' 

Great emphasis should be placed upon the se- I 

i 
lections to be memorized on page 8, especially on I 

those containing emotion and action. Some of 

these will admit of dramatization, notably ''The 

Swing/' and "The Owl and the Pussy Cat," Give 
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practice in this work until pupils will enter into 
the exercise with as much spirit and naturalness as 
they do in their games on the school groimd. 

Tell them many bright, interesting stories like 
'Jack and the Beanstalk/' "Red Riding Hood," 
''Cinderella." We cannot recommend such stories 
as^'Bluebeard." 

The success or failure of the work, as given upon 
pages 5 and 8 for the first and second grades, will 
depend entirely upon the manner in which these 
beautiful selections are presented to the children. 

If the teacher has no great love for children, no 
adaptability of voice, gesture or movements, and 
lacks that interest and enthusiasm in the poems so 
necessary to arouse the child mind, one-half or 
more of the value of all these selections will be lost. 

Work for the teacher before presenting the poem 
to the class; read the selection carefully, re-read, 
taking up each stanza separately, asking these 
questions: What picture do I see? Where should 
I pause and what groups should I make to bring 
out the picture? What are the emphatic words? 
What were the feelings or emotions of the author 
at the moment of writing this selection? What 
emotions are aroused by reading the poem? How 
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would the author recite it? Have the children had 
similar experiences or ideas corresponding to those 
in the poem? If not, what is my work? 

After you have studied the poem, simple as it 
may appear, and thoroughly understand its spirit, 
commit it to memory. Rehearse it for days and 
days, drill yourself upon its proper rendition be- 
fore you present it to the class. Never be guilty 
of reading a selection to the class that you desire 
them to commit. They will reason thus: he is 
asking us to do something he can't do himself. 

Apply the above suggestions to the. following 
poem as given on page 8, syllabus. 

1 6. The Swing 

How do you like to go up in a swing, 

Up in the air so blue? 

Oh! I do think it the pleasantest thing 

Ever a child can do! 

Up in the air and over the wall. 

Till I can see so wide. 

Rivers and trees and cattle and all 

Over the countryside. 

Till I look down on the garden green 

Down on the roofs so brown. 

Up in the air I go flying again, 

Up in the air and down. 
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After you have learned the poem, and practised 
the proper gestures to accompany the recitation, 
ask the pupils how many have been in a swing? 
Did you like it? Did it make you dizzy when you 
you went up so high? Could you see farther when 
up in the swing than when standing on the ground? 
Did you ever "let the old cat die"? Ask other 
questions that will suggest themselves by the 
answers they give. 

If you can't arouse enthusiasm by these ques- 
tions you might about as well not recite the poem, 
because it won't go up very high in the estimation 
of the children. 

But taking for granted that the class are now 
in a congenial, anticipating mental attitude toward 
the subject of swinging, recite the poem, noting 
the following: 

The first two lines are a question to them. Pause 
long enough for them to get a mental picture and 
by ^id of the imagination, experience the sensa- 
tion of being "up in the air so blue." Bring out 
the L in the third line in contrast to the you in the 
first line. With the fifth line begin the gestures 
with both arms in imitation of the swing. Make 
long, sweeping, graceful motions. Seventh line 
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slowly that they may see rivers, cattle and all. 
Notice how the meaning is changed by pausing or 
not pausing after all, end of seventh line. At the 
end of the ninth line hold the arms up and with 
head and neck appear to look down on the garden 
green, and down on the roofs. Then with begin- 
ning of eleventh line start the arm motion and sway 
the body in rhythm, reciting last two lines rapidly, 
then you may in imitation of the swing move the 
arms slower and slower until the swing stops. Be j 
sure you are in the swing and feel the residting | 
emotions or your effect on the class will be a failure. 
Express these emotions by every movement, in- 
cluding facial expression. 

Have pupils commit and recite in the same man- 
ner. 

Give every poem after this model, varying, of 
course, according to the ideas to be expressed. 

Selections to be Memorized 

17. How Many Seconds in a Minute 
How many seconds in a minute? 
Sixty, and no more in it. 
How many minutes in an hour? 
Sixty, for sun and shower. 
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How many hours in a day? 
Twenty-four, for work and play. 
How many days in a week? 
Seven both to hear and speak. 
How many weeks in a month? 
Four, as the swift moon runn'th. 
How many months in a year? 
Twelve, the almanac makes clear. 
How many years in an age? 
One hundred, says the sage. 
How many ages in time? 
No one knows the rhvme. 

ft/ 

— Christina G. Rossetti 

i8. The Wind 
Who has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you; 
But when the leaves hang trembling 

The wind is passing through. 
Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I ; 
But when the trees bow down their heads. 

The wind is passing by. 

— Christina G. Rossetti 
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19. My Shadow 
I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me. 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can 

see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the 

head; 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump into 

my bed. 

The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to 
grow — 

Not at all like proper children, which is always very 
slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an India- 
rubber ball. 

And he sometimes gets so little that there's none of 
him at all. 

He hasn't got a notion of how children ought to play 
And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 
He stays so close beside me, he's a coward you can 

see; 
I'd think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow 

sticks to me. 
One morning, very early, before the sun was up. 
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I rose and found the shining dew on every butter- 
cup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy- 
head. 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep 
in bed. 

20. It Isn't Raining Rain to Me 
It isn't raining rain to me; 
It's raining daffodils; 
In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers in the hills; 
And clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 
It isn't raining rain to me 
It's raining roses down. 

It isn't raining rain to me; 
But fields of clover bloom. 
Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 
A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets ! 
It isn't raining rain to me. 
It's raining violets. 
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2 1 . Hiawatha's Home 

By the shores of Gitche Gumee 
By the shining Big-Sea- Water 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis. 
Daughter of the moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest. 

Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees. 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water. 
Beat the clear and sunny water. 
Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water. 

22, The Lullaby 

There the wrinkled, old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle. 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes. 
Safely bound in reindeer sinews; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 

"Hush! The naked bear will get thee!" 
Lulled him into slumber singing, 
"Ewa-yea! my little owlet!" 
Who is this that lights the wigwam? 
With his great eye lights the wigwam? 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 
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At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the Uttle Hiawatha; 
Heard the whispering of the pine trees. 
Heard the lapping of the water. 
Sounds of music words of wonder, 
"Minne-wawa!" said the pine tree, 
"Mudway-aushka" said the water. 

23. Wah-wah-taysee 
Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee 
Fhtting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up its brakes and bushes; 
And he sang the song of children. 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him, 
Wah-wah-taysee, little firefly. 
Little, flitting white-fire insect. 
Little, dancing, white-fire creatures 
Ere upon my bed I lay me. 
Ere in sleep I close my eyelids. 

23. The Moon 
Saw the moon rise from the water. 
Rippling, rounding from the water. 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it. 
Whispered, "What is that Nokomis?" 
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And the good Nokomis answered : 

"Once a warrior, very angry. 

Seized his grandmother and threw her 

Up into the sky at midnight; 

Right against the moon he threw her; 

'Tis her body that you see there." 

24. The Rainbow 
Saw the rainbow in the heaven. 
Whispered, "What is that, Nokomis?'' 
And the good Nokomis answered : 
'"Tis the heaven of flowers you see there; 
All the wild flowers of the forest. 
All the lilies of the prairie. 
When on earth they fade and perish. 
Blossom in that heaven above us." 

25. The Owls 
When he heard the owls at midnight. 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
"What is that?" he cried in terror; 
"What is that, " he said, "Nokomis?" 
And the good Nokomis answered: 
"That is but the owl and the owlet. 
Talking in their native language. 
Talking, scolding at each other." 
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26. Hiawatha's Brothers 
Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language. 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 
How they built their nests in summer. 
Where they hid themselves in winter. 
Talked with them where'er he met them, 
Called them "Hiawatha's chickens." 
Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 
How the beavers built their lodges. 
Where the squirrel hid their acorns. 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly. 
Why the rabbit was so timid. 
Talked with them where'er he met them 
Called them "Hiawatha's Brothers." 

— Longfellow 

27. The Owl and the Pussy-Cat 

The Owl and the Pussy-cat went to sea 

In a beautiful pea-green boat; 
They took some honey, and plenty of money 

Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
The Owl looked up to the moon above. 

And sang to a small guitar, 
"0 lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love! 
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What a beautiful Pussy you are — ^you are; 
What a beautiful Pussy you are!" 

Pussy said to the Owl, "You elegant fowl! 

How wonderfully sweet you sing! 

Oh, let us be married, too long we have tarried. 

But what shall we do for a ring?" 

They sailed away for a year and a day 

To the land where the Bong-tree grows, 

And there in a wood, a piggy- wig stood 

With a ring in the end of his nose : 

His nose. 
With a ring in the end of his nose. 
"Dear pig are you willing to sell for one shilling 
Your ring?" Said the piggy, "I will." 
. So they took it away and were married next day 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 
They dined upon mice and slices of quince. 
Which they ate with a rincible spoon. 
And hand in hand on the edge of the sand. 
They danced by the light of the moon 

The moon 
They danced by the light of the moon. 

— Edward Lear 
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28. America 
My country, 'tis of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died. 
Land of the pilgrims' prided 
From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring. 

My native country, thee — 



Land of the noble free — 

Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills. 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills. 

Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze. 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom's song; 
Let mortal tongues awake; 
Let all that breathe partake; 
Let rocks their silence break,- 
The sound prolong. 
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Our father's God, to Thee, 
Author of hberty. 

To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by thy might. 

Great God, our King. 

— Samuel F. Smith 

29. The Child's World 
"Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled. 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — , 
World, you are beautifully drest. 

''The wonderful air is over me. 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills. 
And talks to itself on the top of the hills. 

"You, friendly Earth! how far do you go 

With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers that 

flow. 
With cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles. 
And people upon you for thousands of miles? 
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"Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you. World, at all; 
And yet, when I said my prayers to-day. 
My mother kissed me, and said, quite gay: 

"If the wonderful World is great to you. 

And great to father and mother, too. 

You are more than the Earth, though you are 

such a dot: 
You can love and think, and the Earth cannot 1"^ 

— William Brightly Rand 
By permission of John Lane, publisher. 



THIRD GRADE 

The syllabus, page ii, says: 

"Reading from readers and other books. Sight 
reading. Phonic exercises and drills, Reading to 
pupils. Use of library books/' 

Pupils of this grade are old enough to begin to 
make more careful seat preparation of the reading 
lesson from the regular text book. 

There should be two regular reading periods 
each day. One of these periods, for example, the 
morning period, may be used in whole or in part 
as a study-recitation period under the direction of 
the teacher. There are many ways of conducting 
this exercise. The class should be assembled and 
the following are a few of the many methods which 
may be employed. 

Have pupils select the difficult words found in 
each paragraph. Drill upon these, noting the , 
pronunciation and meaning as the words are placed 
upon the board. Have pupils, if possible, give 
synonyms for these words. Teach them how to I 

58 I 
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find words in the dictionary. In the word drill 

follow suggestions given the 2d grade. Teach 
them to be close observers of words. Have them 
bring to the class new words they may have learned 
outside of school. Have them report new words 
heard in conversation, perhaps words used by the 
teacher in conducting other recitations, and even 
words seen on street signs. In fact, use every 
available means to increase the pupils' vocabulary. 
Speak of care in the use of words, not only 
in the selection of the right word, to express the 
exact meaning, but in the harm and injury in using 
wikind words. Have them commit Will Carleton's 
stanza, 

"Boys flying kites haul in their white winged 
birds. 

You can't do that way when you are flying words. 

Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back 
dead. 

But God himself can't kill them when they are 
said." 

Have all pupils read a paragraph in silence; then 
call upon one to tell the thoughts in his own words. 

Tell them something of the authors who wrote 
the selections. 
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In sight reading, as previously said, use readers 
or selections easier that the regular reader. 
If not you will cause hesitation, word naming, 
and break up that off-hand freedom and group 
reading for which we are striving, in all grades. 

There is nothing that so takes the confidence 
out of a pupil as to ask him to read orally before 
the class at sight a paragraph containing several 
words he cannot pronounce. Confidence in their 
ability to read anything you ask them to read is 
to be cultivated and this can be done if the teacher 
knows how, and is careful in his selection of the 
reading. 

If previous directions have been followed there 
ought not to be any need for drill upon phonics, 
but in every third grade, pupils will be foimd who 
have come in from other schools, and possibly 
others who have forgotten some of the sounds as 
indicated by the diacritical marks. These pupils 
need "individual instruction" on these points. 

Every school should have a large phonic chart, 
large enough to be seen across the room. Make 
one, if you cannot buy it. 

The syllabus next recommends "Reading to j 
pupils." This is a good suggestion if the teacher I 
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is an excellent reader and makes the proper selec- 
tions. Never read simply to entertain or keep 
the pupils quiet. Remember you are taking val- 
uable time that belongs to the pupils and unless 
the selection or book has real literary value you 
had better forbear. 

If the teacher can read well and has something 
that will appeal to child life, then after careful 
preparation on the teacher's part, read to the 
pupils not only for the value of ideas gained from 
the selection, but as a sample of clear enunciation, 
proper inflection, tone quality and grouping, that 
the pupils may do well to emulate. 

Pupils up to this grade have been learning to 
read; now they may read to learn. In other words, 
they shotdd now be able to use the knowledge and 
skill in the mechanics of reading acquired in the 
first two grades, in obtaining new ideas and increas- 
ing their vocabulary as they read the library books 
or take up new text-books in their regular course. 

But they should still have a regular text-book 
in reading, and stated periods, at least twice a day, 
for class drill in reading. While it is well to have 
several sets of readers to use occasionally for sight 
reading, and to give variety to the work, still the 
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regular text or basic reader, should receive the 
chief attention. Do not read the selections con- 
secutively, but make your selections according to 
the ideas you wish to develop at any stated time. 
In the spring read about birds, buds and flowers. 

Interest will be added if you connect the reading 
work with the geography or history lessons. For 
example, if the class is taking New York state in 
geography, endeavor to read selections in regard to 
the state's early history, its discoveries and ex- 
plorers — ^the Dutch and Henry Hudson. Assign 
specific lessons in reading for seat preparation. 
Go over the lesson with the class before they at- 
tempt to read it, calling attention to difficult words, 
which may be placed upon the board for drill ex- 
ercises. When the class is before you, be sure that 
all words can be pronounced by each pupil before 
they begin. 

Ask the meaning of words but do not expect a 
dictionary definition. For example, if the word is 
fragrant and the child says it means sweet, or if he 
gives nice as a synonym for lovely, that is sufficient; 
he will learn the finer distinctions of words later. 

After a selection has been studied and read sev- 
eral times, have a pupil read a paragraph, changing 
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as many words as possible without materially 
changing the meaning. Try it yourself and have 
the class tell what words you used in place of cer- 
tain other words in the paragraph. 

Sometimes several words will be required to take 
the place of a single word. Suppose the word is 
"approaching/' the pupil may say, "coming near 
to." This exercise begun in a simple manner in 
this grade and continued through the more advanced 
grades, is one of interest to pupils, and is the best 
test of their knowledge of the meaning of the words. 
Since pupils of this grade have not been taught to 
use the dictionary the meaning of words should be 
developed by the teacher from the context. 

Do not pronounce new words for pupils. Teach 
them to be self-helpful. Do not ask them to spell 
the word. Ask them what part of the word they 
know. Place the word on the board divided into 
syllables, with diacritical marks; then ask what 
sounds are in the first syllable, the second, etc. 
Cover part of the word, pronounce the known part, 
then add the imknown. Supply all lacking know- 
ledge of phonics by class drill or individual instruc- 
tion. 

Great care shoidd be taken in this grade to keep 
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up the natural voice impressions suggested in the 
two lower grades. Ask pupils to tell you what the 
book says; then insist on the same tone quality 
from the pupil when he looks on the book that he 
gives when he looks at you and gives you the 
thought. 

Cultivate the habit of glancing off the book as 
often as possible, especially near the end of a sen- 
tence. Most pupils see only one word of a sentence 
at a]^time. They should be taught to see three or 
more. That is, the eyes should run several words 
ahead of the pronunciation. They should see and 
pronounce words in groups and not as individuals. 

Selections for Memorizing 

29. Marjorie's Almanac 
Robins in the tree top. 

Blossoms in the grass. 
Green things a-growing 

Everywhere you pass; 
Sudden little breezes. 

Showers of silver dew. 
Black bough and bent twig 

Budding out anew; 
Pine tree and willow tree. 
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Fringed elm and larch — 
3on't you think that May-time's 
Pleasanter than March? 

Apples in the orchard 

Mellowing one by one. 
Strawberries upturning 

Soft cheeks to the sun; 
Roses faint with sweetness. 

Lilies fair of face. 
Drowsy scents and murmurs 

Haimting every place; 
Xength of golden sunshine. 

Moonlight bright as day — 
Don't you think that summer's 

Pleasanter than May? 

Roger in the corn patch 

Whistling negro songs; 
Pussy by the hearth side 

Romping with the tongs. 
Chestnut in the ashes 

Bursting through the rind; 
Red leaf and yellow leaf 

Rustling down the wind; 
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Mother "doing peaches" 

All the afternoon — 
Don't you think that Autumn's: 

Pleasanter than June? 

Little fairy snowflaves 
Dancing in the flue; 
Old Mr. Santa Claus, 

What is keeping you? 
Twilight and firelight 

Shadows come and go. 
Merry chimes of sleigh bells 

Tinkling through the snow; 
Mother knitting stockings 

(Pussy's got the ball). 
Don't you think that Winter's 
Pleasanter than all? 

— Thomas Bailey Aldrich^ 
30. One Mother 
Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together;: 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by 
Hundreds of birds in the surmy weather. 
Hundreds of dew drops to greet the dawn ; 
Himdreds of bees in the purple clover. 
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Himdreds of butterflies on the laMm; 
But only one mother the wide world over. 

31 . He Prayeth Best Who Loveth Best 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and sqiall. 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. — Coleridge^ 

32. Jack Frost 
The Frost looked forth on a stilly night. 
And whispering, "Now I shall be out of sight; 
So, through the valley, and over the height. 

In silence I'U take my way. 
I shall not go on like that blustering train. 
The wind and the snow the hail and the rain. 
That make such bustle and noise in vain. 

But I'll be as busy as they I" 

So he flew up to the mountain and powdered its 
crest; 

He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 

With diamonds and pearls : and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 

A coat of mail, that it need not fear 

The glittering point of many a spear 
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Which he hung on its margin far and near. 
Where a rock could rear its head. 
He went to the window of those who slept. 
And over each pane like a fairy crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped. 

By the morning light were seen 
Most beautiful things ! there were flowers and trees. 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees 
There were cities and temples and towers and these 
All pictured in silver sheen. 
But he did one thing that was hardly fair; 
He peeped in the cupboard and finding there 
That aU had forgotton for him to prepare, 
"Now just to set them to thinking, 
ril bite this basket of fruit", said he, 
"This costly pitcher I'll burst in tlireel 
And the glass of water they've left for me. 
Shall 'tchick to tell them I'm drinking." 

— Hannah F. Gould. 

33. A Boy's Song 

Where the pools are bright and deep. 
Where the gray trout Ues asleep. 
Up the river and over the lea. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 
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Where the blackbird sings the latest. 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest. 
Where the nestlings chip and flee. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest. 
Where the hay Hes thick and greenest; 
There to chase the the homeward bee. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the hazel bank is steepest. 
Where the shadow falls the deepest. 
Where the clustering nuts fall free. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from their play. 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That's the thing I never can tell. 

But this I know, I love to play. 
Through the meadows, among the hay. 
Up the water and over the lea 
That's the way for Billy and me. 
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34. The Sandman 
The rosy clouds float overhead; 

The sun is going down; 
And now the sandman's gentle tread 

Comes stealing through the town. 
"White sand^ white sand/' he softly cries. 
And as he shakes his hand. 
Straightway there lies on babies' eyes 

His gift of shining sand; 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes and brown. 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he goes 

Through the town. 

From many beaches far away — 

Yes, in other land. 
He gathers up at break of day 

His store of shining sand. 
No tempests beat that shore remote. 
No ships may sail that way; 
His little boat alone may float 

Within that lovely bay. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes and brown. 
As shuts the rose, they softly close when he goes 

Through the town. 
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He smiles to see the eyelids close 

Above the happy eyes; 
And every child right well he knows, — 

Oh, he is very wise! 
But if as he goes through the land, 

A naughty baby cries. 
His other hand takes dull gray sand 

To close the wakeful eyes. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes and brown. 
As shuts the rose they softly close when he goes 

Through the town. 

So when you hear the sandman's song 

Soimd through the twilight sweet. 
Be sure you do not keep him long 

Awaiting on the stree,. 
Lie softly down, dear little head. 

Rest quiet, busy hands. 
Till by your bed his good-night said. 

He strews the shining sands. 
Blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes and brown, 
As shuts the rose, they softly close, when he gou^ 

Through the town. — Margaret Vandergrift 
Byjpermission of Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
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35. A Child's Prayer 
God make my life a little light. 
Within the world to glow; 
A tiny flame that bumeth bright 
Wherever I may go. 

God make my life a little flower 

That giveth joy to all. 
Content to bloom in native bower. 

Although its place be small. 

God make my life a little song. 

That comforeth the sad. 
That helpeth others to be strong. 

And makes the singer glad. 

God make my hfe a httle staff, 
Whereon the weak may rest. 

That so what health and strength 1 have 
May serve my neighbor best. 

— M. Betham-Edwarch^ 

36. O Little Town of Bethlehem 
O little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie I 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 

The silent stars go by; 
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Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 

For Christ is bom of Mary, 

And, gathered all above. 
While mortals sleep, the angels keep 

Their watch of wondering love. 
O morning stars together 

Proclaim the holy birth! 
And praises sing to God the King, 

And peace to men on earth. 

How silently, how silently. 

The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts T -" 

The blessings of His heaven. ^'- '' 

No ear may hear His coming. 

But in this world of sin. 
Where meek souls will receive Him still. 

The dear Christ enters in. 

O holy Child of Bethlehem! 

Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
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Be bom in us to-day. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
I Our Lord Emmanuel i 

— Phillips Brooks 
By permission of E. P, Button & Co. 

37. He Prayeth Best 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all. 

— Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

38. Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Oh, Columbia, the gem of the ocean. 
The home of the brave and the free. 
The shrine of each patriot's devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee; 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble. 
When Liberty's form stands in view; 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white and blue. 

When war wing'd its wide desolation. 
And threatened our land to deform, 
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The ark then of freedom's foundation, 
Columbia rode safe through the storm; 
With the garlands of victory around her. 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew. 
With the flag floating proudly before her. 
The boast of the red, white and blue. 

The star spangled banner bring hither. 

O'er Coltmibia's true sons let it wave. 

May the wreaths they have won never wither 

Nor it cease to shine on the brave; 

May the service imited ne'er sever. 

But hold to its colors so true ; 

The army and navy forever. 

Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 

39. Bobolink 

Bobolink — 
He is here I 

Spink-a-spink ^ 
Hark I how clear 
Drops the note 

From his throat. 
Where he sways 
On the sprays 
Of the wheat 
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In the heat I 
Bobolink 
Spink-a-spink I 

Bobolink 

Is a beau I 
See him prink I 

Watch him go 
Through the air 
To his fair I 
Hear him sing 
On the wing, — 
Sing his best 
O'er her nest: 

"Bobolink, 

Spink-a-chink \" 

Bobolink, 

Linger long! 

* 

There's a kink 

In your song 
Like the joy 
Of a boy 
Left to run 
In the sun, — 
Left to play 
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All the day. 
Bobolink^ 

Spink-a-chink I 

— Clinton ScoUaru 

By permission of Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
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On page l6 of the syllabus under suggestions to 

the teacher we find this statement: "To secure 
proper study of the lesson, the teacher should re- 
quire specific preparation on three points: i. State- 
ment of what lesson contains, 2. Meaning of new 
words, 3. Drill upon pronunciation of new and dif- 
ficult words, 4. Oral reading of lesson in the prep- 
aration." 

To aid the seat preparation^ each pupil should 
have a small dictionary and should be taught how 
to use it. In advance of the seat preparation, the 
teacher should select the difficult words, placing 
them on the board and having them pronounced 
by different members of the class. Do not rely 
upon concert pronunciation, because a few leaders 
will do all the work, — ^teach individuals, not en 
masse. 

This Ust of difficult words shoidd remain on the 
board, that pupils may have it for reference while 
doing their seat preparation. 

78 
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In this preparatory work by the teacher nothing 
should be said in regard to the thoughts expressed 
in the lesson; this is the principal work of the pupils 
in their seat preparation for the regular recitation. 

How can pupils prepare a reading lesson unless 
there is a stated time on the programme for study 
of the reading lesson? 

Number i above, "Statement of what lesson 
contains/' means that the seat preparation should 
be so thorough that when pupils come to the class 
they can express orally, in their own words, the sub- 
stance of the lesson. 

To aid pupils to grasp the substance of a selection, 
it is h good plan to read a short story to them and 
ask them to give it a title. 

As a further test of seat preparation and to give 
the work variety, instead of placing on the board 
the diflBicult words, require the pupils to bring a 
list of eight or ten of the words they found most 
difficult of pronunication, then exchange lists and 
have each pronounce the list furnished by another 
pupil. 

Not only have them pronounce these new and 
difficult words, but discuss their meaning and drill 
upon the correct pronunciation. 
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You may say, if we do all this, we shall have no 
time left for reading. The fact is, you can't do any- 
real reading unless the above knowledge is in the 
minds of the pupils; hence if they do not have it^ 
it is the teacher's work to see they obtain it, be- 
fore attempting real expression of the selection. 

Suppose all the above has been thoroughly done, 
— ^that the pupils can correctly pronounce and 
that they know the meaning of all words in the 
selection, and can give a clear statement of what 
the lesson contains, the class is now ready for point 
4, "Oral reading of lesson." Now comes the test 
of the teacher's ability to secure and hold the in- 
terest of every pupil, even up to the point of en- 
thusiasm, and thus obtain good oral expression. 

By good oral expression we mean, as clear en- 
unciation, natural tone quality, and expression of 
emotion as the pupils would give if they were telling 
the story to you outside the school room. 

In the fourth grade, unless there is the right 
spirit in the class, whereby each pupil feels per- 
fectly free to act unrestrained by the influence of 
other pupils, it will not be possible to obtain clear 
enunciation, natural tone quality, and free expres- 
sion of emotion as mentioned last month. 
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IpA careful study of the individuals of a class will 
show that all are more or less faulty in the propei 
or clear ennunciation of certain sounds. Most of 
the trouble will be found with the consonants or 
combinations of consonants. Drill each pupil on 
the sounds of the consonants and notice the position 
of the tongue, teeth, and throat, showing them for 
^^xample that t is pronounced with the tongue 
pressed against the front teeth; b and p are explo- 
sive sounds produced by pressing the lips together 
and then suddenly opening them allowing the air 
to escape; g is a throat tone, etc. Now watch for 
^he pronunciation of these consonants in their 
reading and you will observe that some of these 
they mispronoxmce, some only partly sound, 
and others they omit altogether. Drill upon a 
list of wor^ made up of those found most difficult, 
for example: particularly, trippingly, meadow, 
window, ignorant. No general list can be made 
that will apply to any individual school, as each 
school and locality has its own local peculiarities of 
pronunciation. 

p^ Often the only reason why you understand and 
enjoy the address of one public speaker more than 
another who speaks equally loud, is the fact that 



1 ^ 
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the first one plainly pronounces all of the consonants. 
It is an interesting and not altogether profitless 
exercise to spell the consonants, noting the fact that 
none of them can be spelled without the aid of a 
vowel; thus, bee, see, dee, eflF, etc. Select and drill 
upon exercises found in old readers intended to 
bring out certain sounds. Example: Round the 
rough and rugged rocks the ragged rascal ran. 

This is the infallible rule: See that every sound,. 
both vowel and consonant, is properly and clearly 
pronounced. 

Fully one-half the pupils read in an unnatural 
tone, some in a higher key, some in a lower key^ 
some in a monotone, many in a lower tone, and a 
few louder than they would speak if they were ex- 
pressing the same idea outside the school-room. 

What is the cause and what the rema^ for this? 
The cause is the unnatural atmosphere that per- 
vades nearlv all school rooms. 

In the first place, the teacher is artificial in many 
ways, not the same genial, frank, pleasing person- 
age that comes up the walk hand in hand with the 
children. All this is dropped at the door, because 
order and discipline must be maintained; most 
teachers seem to think that this imnatural man- 
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ner is one of the conditions necessary for successful 
work. On the contrary, cultivate a clear, pleas- 
ing tone of voice, and appear perfectly natural in 
tbe school. The voice, manners, even the minor 
habits of the teacher will be imitated by the pupils. 
As much freedom should be allowed as is consist- 
ent with good order. 

In an atmosphere of freedom the sing-song, 
drawUng, unnatural tones will disappear, and 
pupils will read at least as well as they talk. 

For suggestions how to obtain natural expression 
in reading see "Two Views of Reading" imder fifth 
grade. 



Use of Library Books 

The teacher should be so familiar with the con- 
tents of the books in the school library that he can 
rrfer instantly to chapters and even paragraphs 
that will throw light upon the subject matter of the 
reading lesson. He should go through every book 
in the library, taking notes upon topics that will 
correlate with the geography, history, or other les- 
sons. 

Encourage pupils to read outside school hours 
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by having at least one period each week for an oral 
report on the subject matter read. 

If possible, have a daily paper in school. TTiis 
may be kept upon the teacher's desk or a reading 
table. 

As a reward for lessons early prepared, allow 
pupils to read from the paper. Direct the reading 
by not allowing reports on murders and other hor- 
rible affairs. 

If a daily paper is not possible, have the pupils 
club together and subscribe for one of the weekly 
current events papers. 

Devote five or ten minutes each morning to re- 
ports upon current events. If the event is of im- 
portance and occurred outside of the United States 
use the wall map at once, as it will lend interest to 
geography. 

These oral reproductions will encourage the 
pupils to read, will develop the power to stand and 
express their ideas in good language, and will form 
the basis for written language work. 
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SELECTIONS TO BE MEMORIZED 

40. The Fairy Folk 

Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen. 
We daren't go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk. 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap. 
And white owl's feather I 

Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home; 
They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam; 
Some in the reeds 
Of the back moimtain lake. 
With frogs for their watch-dogs. 
All night awake. 

High on the hill-top 
The old King sits; 
He is now so old and gray. 
He's nigh lost his wits. 

— William Allingham 
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41 . The Brook 

I come from haunts of coot ana hem, 

I make a sudden sally. 
And sparkle out among the fern. 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down. 
Or sUp between the ridges. 

By twenty thorps, a little town. 
And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come, and men may go. 
But I go on forever. 

I chatter over stony ways. 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow- weed and mallow. 
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I chatter, chatter as I flow 

To join the brimming river; 
Por men may come, and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel. 
With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 

To join the brimming river; 
For men may come, and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers, 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 
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I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 

Among my skimming swallows; 
I make the netted sunbe'am dance 

Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses; 
I linger by my shingly bars, 

I loiter round my cresses. 

And out again I curve and flow "^ 

To join the brimming river; 
For men may come, and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

— Tennyson 

42. Sweet and Low 

Sweet and low. sweet and low. 

Wind of the western sea. 
Low, low, breathe and blow. 

Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go. 
Come from the dying moon, and blow. 

Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 
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Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother's breast. 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails aU out of the west. 

Under the silver moon; 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 

— Tennyson. 



43. The Blue Bird 

I know the song that the blue-bird is singing 

Out in the apple tree where he is swinging. 

Brave little fellow I the skies may be dreary. 

Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 
Hark! how the music le'aps out of his throat. 

Hark! was there ever so merry a note? 

Listen awhile and you'll hear what he's singing, 

Up in the apple tree swinging and swaying. 

Dear Httle blossoms down tinder the snow. 
You must be weary of winter I know; 
Hark I while I sing you a message of cheer; 
Summer is coming and springtime is here. 



^ 
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Little white snowdrop I I pray you arise; 
Bright yellow crocus! come open your eyes: 
DafiFodilsl Daffodils I say do you hear? 
Summer is coming and springtime is here. 
'^' — Mrs. Emily H. Miller 

m 

44. Beauty Everywhere 

There is beauty in the forest. 

Where the trees are green and fair; 

There is beauty in the meadow 

Where wild blossoms scent the air; 

There is beauty in the sunlight 

And the soft blue sky above; 

Oh, the world is full of beauty 

When the heart is full of love. — W, L. Smith 

45. Robert of Lincoln 

Robert of Lincoln is going away 
He's packed his trunk this very day. 

He says he knows of a sunny land 

Where skies are bluer and airs more bland. 

He has heard that here wild north winds blow 
Bringing cold w^eather with blinding snow. 
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€rood-by dear Robert, good-by old fellow 
We shall miss your flitting, the glimpse of 
yeUow, 

Glancing about from bush to tree. 
But most we shall miss your minstrelsy. 

Come back again with the laughing spring. 
And gladly we'll listen as you gaily sing. 

46. The Flag 

Then all hail to the Stars and Stripes I 
To the flag of the brave and free; 
And as long as the stars shall endure 
Shall it wave o'er the land and the sea. 

— Thomas Hill 



47. The Wind and the Moon 

Said the Wind to the Moon, "I will blow you out; 

You stare 

In the air 

Like a ghost in a chair. 
Always looking what I am about — 
I hate to be watched; Til blow you out." 
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The Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon. 

So, deep 

On a heap 

Of clouds to sleep, 
Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon. 
Muttering low, "I've done for that Moon." 

He turned in his bed; she was there again I 

On high 

In the sky. 

With her one ghost eye. 
The Moon shone white and alive and plain. 
Said the Wind, "I will blow you out again." 

The Wind blew hard, and the Moon grew dim. 

"With my sledge. 

And my wedge, 

I have knocked ofiF her edge! 
If only I blow right fierce and grim. 
The creature will soon be dimmer than dim." 

He blew and he blew, and she thinned to a thread, 

"One puff 

More's enough 

To blow her to snuff I 
One good puff more where the last was bred. 
And glimmer, glimmer, glum will go the thread." 
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He blew a great blast and the thread was gone. 

In the air 

Nowhere 

Was a moonbeam bare; 
Far off and harmless the sky stars shone 
Sure and certain the Moon was gone I 

The Wind he took to his revels once more; 

On down 

In town 

Like a merry-mad clown 
He leaped and hallooed with whistle and roar — 
^'What's that?" The glimmer thread once more! 

He flew in a rage — ^he danced and blew; 

But in vain 

Was the pain 

Of his bursting brain; 
For still the broader the Moon-scrap grew. 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 

Slowly she grew till she filled the night. 

And shone 

On her throne 

In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful silvery light, 
Kadiant and lovely, the Queen of the Night. 
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Page 20 of the Syllabus says: "The lessons in 
reading should be most carefidly prepared under 
the directions of the teacher. Allusions explained^ 
but the questioning, teaching, drilling, should be 
such as to preserve the value of Kterature — ^to lead 
the pupils to see, to feel, and to think." 

The study-preparation lesson, under the direction 
of the teacher, should be given the day preceding 
the oral recitation of the lesson by the class. 

Pupils should have a seat period for further 
preparation of the same lesson, looking up allusions, 
difficult words, and proper groupings of words. 
This work should lead them to see, to feel, and to 
think, as specified above. 

Clear seeing leads to clear expression, but no 
amount of drill will produce any except artificial 
tones luiless the feelings or emotions are aroused. 

Not that all or even a small majority of selections 
in the school readers are of such a nature as to call 
forth emotions like fear, love, anguish; still the 
element of feeling, aided by clear seeing and a vivid 
imagination must be cultivated if good oral expres- 
sion is to be obtained in reading even descriptive 

94 
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matter. For example, what kind of picture does 
your imagination give you, and what feelings of 
admiration for God's handiwork do you have when 
3?T>u read the following from Cooper's description 
of Otsego lake? "On a level with the point lay a 
broad sheet of water so placid and limpid that it 
resembled a bed of the pure mountain atmosphere, 
compressed into a setting of hills and woods. Its 
length was about three leagues, while its breadth 
was irregular, expanding to half a league or more 
and contracting to less than half that distance at 
the southward. Its margin was irregular, being 
indented by many bays and broken by many low, 
projecting points. Its northern end was boimded 
by an isolated moiuitain, lower land falling off east 
and west gracefully relieving the sweep of the out- 
line." 

We can not get more out of words or sentences 
than we read into them by collateral thinking in 
bringing up similar pictures or experiences of our 
own. 

We do not recommend the teaching of elocution, 
as that term is commonly understood, but the 
emotional element so common in every day life, 
should not be so strikingly conspicuous by its ab- 
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sence as in the average reading class of the fifth 
grade. When the selection has an emotional ele- 
ment, try by questions and suggestions to get the 
pupils aroused imtil they can see and feel like an 
eye-witness. Take the scene where the father's 
only son had on shipboard climbed to the top of the 
mast, and the father's only chance to save the boy's 
life is to compel him to jtunp into the sea. The 
story is as follows : 

The father came on deck. He gasped, 

"O God! Thy will be done!" 
Then suddenly a rifle grasped. 

And aimed it at his son. 
"Jump! far out into the wave! 

Jump, or I fire," he said; 
"That only chance your life can save. 

Jump, boy!" The boy obeyed. 

Notice the change of the father's tone from the 
second line to the fifth and sixth. 

Read the remainder of the poem to show how 
the boy's life was saved. 

Again, to develop the power of imagination in 
seeing descriptive scenes, read paragraphs like the 
beginning of Barbara Frietchie. 
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XTp from the meadows rich with com, 
•Clear in the cool September mom, 
TTie clustered spires of Frederick stand ' 
Green walled by the hills of Maryland. 

Create an interest in the poem by asking these 
-questions: Who was the author? In what state was 
^he scene? What city is Frederick? Locate it on 
iiie map. What two expressions indicate autumn? 

Describe fully what you see in the picture. If 
you were to paint the picture, what would you put 
in the foreground? What in the center? What in 
the backgroimd? What on the right side? What 
on the left side? 

Have one child indicate on the blackboard, by 
irregular lines if he can do no better, the location 
of the meadows, the spires and the hills. Ask an- 
other pupil where he would place these. You will 
find different opinions as to the location of these 
objects. This is immaterial as long as a clear pic- 
ture is seen. 

Take up the second stanza in the same way. 
There is a great opportunity for emotional expres- 
sions farther on in this poem when Stonewall Jack- 
son says: "Haiti fire!" and the reply of Barbara 
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Frietchie: "Shoot, if you must, this old gray head^ 
but spare your country's flag." This poem prop- 
erly presented and worked out, ought to arouse the 
deepest feelings of sjmipathy, patriotism, and ad- 
miration for both Jackson and Barbara, and if 
these emotions are aroused they will be manifest 
in the voice quaUty and volume. 

If a boy really feels that he is Stonewall Jackson,, 
it will not be necessary for the teacher to say, you 
must pronounce "Haiti" and "Fire!" in a loud, 
commanding voice. 

The main idea we have been endeavoring to in- 
culcate is, that correct vocal expression will care 
for itself if the pupil clearly sees the picture and 
feels the inspiration of the scene. • 

Do not tell them to read any part loudly or softly,. 
but say after one has read, "Now John, don't you 
want to be Stonewall Jackson? See if you can't 
make us all see what Jackson saw and feel just as 
he did." 

Be sure to have books closed and the reader fac- 
ing the class. Always commend every eflFort 
toward natural expression. 

Do not say to the pupil: "You made a mistake.'' 
Ask this question: "Does your book say that?'* 
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or say: "My book does not say that." Encourage 
glaxicing off the book at the end of sentences; as 
has been said in a previous article; this habit has 
tvro helpful features, first, it gives the pupil con- 
fidence, and second, it gives him the impression 
that he is reading to some one who is hstening. 

The great fault in the oral reading of the average 
fifth grade is, that the pupils read to themselves or 
possibly at the teacher, who may be or may not be 
an inspirational audience. 

The pupil should read to the whole class with this 
in mind: "The author has put these ideas on paper; 
he is not here to tell it to the class and if they are 
to get the author's ideas, I must take his place. I 
must imitate his characters and make them talk 
just as he would were he to tell us the story." 

Here are the three imdeilying ideas as given by 
A. S. Clark: ''Get the thought, hold the thought, 
give the thought." Teaching children to read with 
feeling is one of the most difl&cult tasks falling 
to the lot of the teacher, says the same author. 
Emotion in reading comes largely through the im- 
agination. Unless the mind clearly gets the thought 
how can the nerves thrill and tingle? To develop 
this power we need teachers who are themselves 
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lovers of the beautiful, sublime^ tender, in order 
that they may impart their appreciation and feeling 
to their classes. 

"Emotion is catching and so is the absence of it/' 

As quoted before from page 20 of the syllabus, 
the real object of the reading recitation should be 
to lead the pupils "to see, to feel, and to think," 
but the natural order is, to see or get the thou^t, 
to think about it, to hold the thought until the mind 
is influenced by it, and then the feeling will follow 
as a natural consequence. For example we read a 
headline in the paper, "Twenty Men Killed!" We 
at once look to see where this occurred; if in China 
not much emotion will be aroused; but if it is in our 
•city, emotions of sorrow and sympathy will im- 
mediately arise. 

One of the greatest faidts of our reading classes 
is, they are not thoughtful recitations, while the 
fact is, the reading should be the most thoughtful, 
interesting, and enthusiastic recitation of the 
whole day. 

Two views of a reading class drawn from real 
life. 

View one 

Third class in reading, "Stand, pass, be seated.' 
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Not knowing, the teacher says, "John, what 
page is the reading lesson on?" (Notice the on.) 
John raphes: "Don't know." Without being asked, 
Mary repUes: "Page 90," Then there is a general 
turning of leaves, until all, including the teacher, 
have the lesson before them. The teacher calls 
upon Fred, who sits at the end of the class, to read. 
He slowly arises, holds the book with both hands 
head down and one knee on the desk, pronounces 
Avith some help, all the words in the first para- 
graph, while the rest of the pupils are either looking 
out of the window or at the clock to see if it is not 
time for recess. Possibly one or two may be study- 
ing the paragraph they know will be theirs to read- 
because they always read consecutively from right 
to left. The second, the third, the fourth pupil 
and so on down the class, take their turns at naming 
words and call it reading. If a word cannot be 
pronounced by the pupil the teacher pronounces it, 
or if he has "lost his place'' he says, "Spell it," 
which, by the way, is often a hindrance rather than 
an aid to the pupil in the correct pronunciation. 
And so the parody continues until the time is up 
for closing and as the pupils are passing to their 
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seats the teacher shouts "Read the next piece to- 
morrow/' 

The above may be a rare exception to the rule, 
but some of the mistakes noted may be found. 

View two 

The class in third reader is seated before the teach- 
er. The difficult words occuring in the lesson are 
on the board. The teacher says "John, you may 
pass to the board and pronounce the words/' If 
he finds a word he cannot pronoiuice the teacher 
says, "Call upon someone in the class to help you/' 
He calls upon Fred, who pronounces the word. The 
teacher varies the exercise by having a pupil point 
to any word he may select and call upon any pupil 
he chooses to pronounce it. As soon as the teacher 
feels that all pupils can pronounce all of the words, 
the class are ready to read, and not before. With 
all books closed, the teacher asks: "How many can 
tell the title of our lesson?" The book title is given. 
"Who can give this selection another name?" It 
often occurs that several titles may, with propriety^ 
be given to a selection. "Who was the author of 
our lesson to-day?" "Have you ever read any 
other of his selections?" "Did you like the story 
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-we were to read to-day?" "Why?" Occasionally 
lie has a pupil tell the substance of the lesson in his 
-own language before the class reads. Other ques- 
tions may follow, depending upon the selection at 
liand. 

Remember the books are not yet opened. The 
teacher says: "Who wants to commence the lesson 
for us?" Every hand is up. Fred is called upon, 
w^ho steps promptly to the front, faces the class 
proud of the honor of being the first to read. Stand- 
ing squarely on two feet, head erect, book in his 
left hand, he proceeds to extract thought from the 
printed page and give that thought to the listening 
class. 

He reads, not a single paragraph, but perhaps a 
page, or even two or three pages. No interrup- 
tions by the pupils or teacher, even if he calls cow, 
liorse or runs, walks. The teacher says as he passes 
to his seat: "That was very well done" or, "That was 
better than you read yesterday, but I noticed you 
pronoimced, — " (the teacher gives his pronuncia- 
tion of the word.) "Is that correct?" He makes 
the correction if possible, if not some pupil pro- 
nounces it. "In reading the last line of the second 
paragraph, you said, — " (the teacher gives his 
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words) . "Is that what your book says?" He makea 
the correction. 

Speaking to the class the teacher says: ''Whert 
Fred was reading the last paragraph, did he make 
you see the broad river with those hi^ hills orfc 
either side, and those steamers and sail boats?'' 

"If we close our books again, who wants to go 
up by the desk and try to make us see the beaut^r 
in .that picture?" 

About half the hands are up. A pupil is called 
upon, and as she walks to the platform, she realizes. 
that she has an object in view, much depends upon: 
her effort; she does her best, poor as it may be^ 
with a consciousness that reading is a pleasure that 
brings its own reward, but still unconscious of the 
power she has gained that day in self-confidence 
and ability to see, to think and to feel, not only for 
herself, but to arouse the same emotions in others 
by good oral expressions of her thoughts. 

Not more than one-half of the class read, but 
there was enthusiasm, life, and heart in the work. 
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SELECTIONS TO BE MEMORIZED 

48. Robert of Lincoln 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his Uttle dame. 
Over the mountainside or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name, 
"Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink. 
Snug and safe is this nest of ours. 
Hidden among the stunmer flowers. 
Chee, chee, cheeT' 

Robert of Lincoln is gayly dressed. 
Wearing a bright black wedding-coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note, 
"Bob-o'-Hnk, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink. 
Look what a nice new coat is mine; 
Sure, there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee I' 

Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife. 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, \ 
Passing at home a patient life. 
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Broods in the grass while her husband sing^^ 

"Bob-o'-hnk, bob-o'-hnk, 

Spink, spank, spink. 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 

Chee, chee, cheel" 

Modest and shy as a nun is she; 

One weak chirp is her only note; 
Braggart, and prince of braggarts is he. 

Pouring boasts from kis Httle throat, 

"Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-hnk, 

Spink, spank, spink. 
Never was I afraid of man. 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 

Chee, chee, chee!" 

Six white eggs on a bed of hay. 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight. 
There, as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might, 

"Bob-o'-Hnk, bob-o'-link, 

Spink, spank, spink, 
Nice good wife that never goes out. 
Keeping house while I froUc about. 

Chee, chee, chee!" 
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Soon as the little ones chip the shell. 

Six wide mouths are open for food; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well. 

Gathering seeds for the himgry brood, 

"Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 

Spink, spank, spink. 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 

Chee, chee, chee!" 

Robert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober with work, and silent with care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid. 

Half forgotten that merry air. 

"Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 

Spink, spank, spink. 
Nobody knows, but my mate and I, 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 

Chee, chee, chee I" 

Summer wanes, the children are grown. 

Fun and frolic no more he knows, 
Robert of Lincoln's a humdrum drone. 

Off he flies and we sing as he goes, 

"Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link. 
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Spink, spank, spink. 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoki, come back again. 

Chee, chee, chee." — WiUiam CvUen Bryant 
By permission of D. Appleton & Company. 



49. The Ship of State 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State I 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great I 
Htmianity with all its fears. 
With all the hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy keel. 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
'Tis of the wave and not the rock; 
'Tis but the flapping of the sail. 
And not the rent made by the gale ! 
In spite of rock and tempest's roar. 
In spite of false lights on the shore. 
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Sail on, nor fear to brest the seal 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our hearts , our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears. 

Are all with thee, — are all with theel 

— Henry W . Ijmgfellaw 
By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 



50. October's Bright Blue Weather 

O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together. 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather. 

When loud the bumblebee makes haste. 
Belated, thriftless, vagrant. 
And golden-rod is dying fast, ^ 

And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 

When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning. 
And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning; 
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When on the ground red apples Ue 
In piles, like jewels shining. 
And redder still, on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 

When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing. 
And in the fields, still green and fair. 
Late aftermaths are growing; 

When springs run low, and on the brooks. 
In idle golden freighting. 
Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting; 

When comrades seek sweet country haimts. 
By twos and twos together, 
And count like misers, hour by hour, 
October's bright blue weather. 

O^sun and skies and flowers of June, 

Count all your boasts together. 

Love loveth best of all the year 

October's bright blue weather. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson 

By permission of Little, Brown & Co. 
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51. Warren's Address to the American Sol- 
diers 

Standi the ground's your own, my braves I 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 
Will ye look for greener graves? 

Hope ye mercy still? 
What's the mercy despots feel? 
Hear it in that battle-peal! 
Read it on yon bristling steel! 

Ask it, — ^ye who will. 

Fear ye foes who kill for hire? 
Will ye to your homes retire? 
Look behind you! they're afire! 

And, before you, see 
Who have done it ! — From the vale 
On they come ! — ^And will ye quail? — .\ 
Leaden rain and iron hail 

Let their welcome be ! 

In the God of battles trust ! 
Die we may, — and die we must; 
But, oh, where can dust to dust 
Be consigned so well. 
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As where heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyred patriot's bed. 
And the rocks shall raise their head. 
Of his deeds to telll 

— John Pierponi 

52. Home, Sweet Home 

'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam. 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home; 
A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there. 
Which, seek through the world is ne'er met with 

elsewhere. 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home I 
There's no place like home I there's no place like 

home I 

An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 
O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again! 
The birds singing gayly, that came at my call, — 
Give me them, — and the peace of mind, dearer than 

alll 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like home! there's no place like 

home! 
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How sweet 'tis to sit 'neath a fond father's smile. 
And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile! 
Let others delight 'mid new pleasures to roam. 
But give me, oh, give me, the pleasures of home I 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home I 
There's ho place Uke home! there's no place like 
home! 

To thee I'll return, overburdened with care; 

The heart's dearest solace will smile on me there; 

No more from that cottage again will I roam; 

Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. 

Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 

There's no place like home! there's no place like 

home! 

— John Howard Payne 

53. The Tree 

The Tree's early leaf buds were bursting their brown; 
"Shall I take them away?" said the Frost, sweeping 
down. 

"No, leave them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown," 
Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet to 
crown. 
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The Tree bore his blossoms^ and all the birds sung; 
'"Shall I take them away?" said the Wind as he 
swiuig. 

"No, leave them alone 

Till the berries have grown/' 
Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. 

The Tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow; 
Said the girl, "May I gather thy berries now?'' 
"Yes, all thou canst see; 
Take them: all are for thee," 
Said the Tree, while he bent down his laden boughs 
low. — Bjornstjerne Bjornson 
By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

54. The Blue Jay 

O Blue Jay up in the maple-tree. 

Shaking your throat with such bursts of glee. 

How did you happen to be so blue? 
Did you steal a bit of the lake for your crest. 
And fasten blue violets into your vest? 

Tell me, I pray you, — ^tell me true! 

Did you dip your wings in azure dye. 
When April began to paint the sky. 

That was pale with the Winter's stay? 
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Or were you hatched from a blue-bell bright, 
^J^l'eath the warm, gold breath of a sunbeam light 
By the river one blue spring day? 

O Blue Jay up in the maple-tree, 
JV-tossing your saucy head at me, 

With ne'er a word for my questioning, 
IPray, cease for a moment your "ting-a-link," 
And hear when I tell you what I think, — 

You bonniest bit of Spring. 

I think when the fairies made the flowers, 
"To grow in these mossy fields of ours, 

Periwinkles and violets rare. 
There was left of the Spring's own color, blue. 
Plenty to fashion a flower whose hue 

Would be richer than all and as fair. 

So, putting their wits together, they 
Made one great blossom so bright and gay, 

The lily beside it seemed blurred : 
And then they said, "We will toss it in air; 
So many blue blossoms grow everjrwhere. 
Let this pretty one be a bird I" 

— Susan Hartley Swett 
By permission of Dana Estes & Co. 
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55. Lullaby for Titania 

First Fairy 
You spotted snakes with double tonguesr> 
Thorny hedge-hogs, be not seen; 
Newts and blinet worms, do no wrong,. 
Come not near our fairy queen. 

Chorus 

Philomel, with melody 

Sing in our sweet lidlaby; 

Lulla, luUa, lullaby; lulla, luUa lullaby;: 
Never harm 
Nor spell, nor charm. 
Come our lovely lady nigh I 
So good-night, with lullaby. 

Second Fairy 
Weaving spiders, come not here; 
Hence, you long-legg'd spinners, hence; 
Beetles black, approach not near; 
Worm, nor snail, do no offence. 

Chorus 
Philomel, with melody 
Sing in our sweet lullaby I 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby t 
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Never harm. 
Nor spell, nor charm. 
Come our lovely lady nigh I 
So good-night, with lullaby. 

— Shdkspere, Midsummer Night's Dream 



SIXTH GRADE 

Page 25 of the syllabus says: "Advanced readers 
should form the basis of the work in this grade/^ 
This means that each pupil should own a standard 
reader suitable for this grade and that the books, 
should aU be of the same kind. 

The obvious reason for this arrangement is, that 
at least once each day a lesson previously prepared 
should be read. For suggestions on the method of 
preparation and presentation, see work given under 
fifth grade. 

The only difference in preparation of the lesson 
by the pupils that the teacher should expect, is more 
thorough, careful, and exhaustive seat study. Pupila 
in this grade can use the dictionary understandingly, 
and by aid of the library may look up allusions. 
From the dictionary they certainly can obtain the 
correct pronimciation of any word. It may be weU, 
however, to test them in a list of the most difl&cult 
words, placed upon the blackboard before they are 
allowed to read. 

118 
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Do not take up the selections in the reader con- 
secutively, for reasons heretofore giVen. Some of 
the selections may be read lightly, some more care- 
fully; and some studied, read, and re-read. Some 
selections should be studied for the emotional ele- 
ments, some for the rhjrthm and poetical imagery, 
some for the beautiful descriptions of scenery, and 
some for the portrayal of character. 

The teacher should determine which one should 
be read and for what object. For example, many 
selections will correlate with the work in geography, 
or history. The teacher should be familiar with 
every selection in the reader. Occasionaly it is 
well to allow the pupils to select the lesson. Notice 
the fact that the boys usually choose something 
about war or hunting, certainly a selection having 
the element of danger, hazard, or adventure. 

Beside this work from the basic reader the sylla- 
bus says: "Supplement by the appreciative reading 
of selections from standard literature." 

By appreciative reading is meant that such a 
careful and thoughtful study of the selection has 
been made as will enable the reader to see the same 
things and have the same emotions that the author 
had when he wrote the selection; and furthermore. 
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that the reader's appreciation and conception of 
these ideas will be made manifest by the correct 
oral expression in the interpretation to the Usteners 
of the author's ideas. 

You may say that a pupil of the sixth grade might 
appreciate a selection when read by the teacher, 
but not be able to show his appreciation when he 
reads it. That might be true, but if the selection 
is appropriate for his grade and he does not read it 
appreciatively, his previous training has been faulty. 

But we may suppose that the author of the sylla- 
bus had another thought in mind when he recom- 
mends such selections as The Village Blacksmith, 
or The Vision of Sir Latuifal, viz: the development 
of the love and appreciation of good Uterature. 

To aid in the thorough preparation and better 
appreciation of The Village Blacksmith, we oflfer 
the following suggestions. 

Where did the shop stand? What was made 
from the wood of the spreading chestnut tree, and 
to whom was it presented? Read the poem written 
by Longfellow, based upon this incident. Read 
the four lines which tell of the strength of the smith. 
What three things are described in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth lines? 
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What two lines tell he was an honest man? 

What makes you think he worked hard and long? 
Describe the picture you see in the fourth stanza. 

How did the smith spend his Sabbaths? Was 
the smith's wife aUve? How do you know he had 
at least three children? 

Why did he weep when he w^ent to church? 

How is faithfulness shown in the seventh stanza? 

How does the last stanza show that we must all 
work for what we get in this world? What four 
stated comparisons or similes in the poem? 

Why does the author say, spreading tree? brawny 
arms? honest sweat? flaming forge? burning deeds? 
crisp hair? Which stanza do you like best? 

Have each pupil commit a stanza of this poem, 
not telling any other pupil which one he has selected. 
Then call for stanza the first, second, third, etc., and 
see if you have the poem complete. You will thus 
discover which is the most popular stanza in the 
opinion of the pupils. 

Because we have given the above questions on 
The Village Blacksmith, the teacher should not 
conclude that all selections require similar treat- 
ment. The principal object to be obtained is the 
pupil's interest and thoughtful attention to the ideas 
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expressed by the words. /The syllabus says: "By 
appreciative reading of pieces of literature, is not 
meant the tearing of them to pieces, vivisection, 
nor the study of the language to the exclusion of 
what has given the expression; thought, and feeling. 
Appreciative reading, then, means to'read with love 
and enthusiasm; to read, to think, to know, to ex- 
perience in imagination, and to feel/' 

True as the above undoubtedly is, it is well to 
pause occasionally and ask, why did the author use 
that word? Notice the change in meaning if we 
use such a word. Furthermore, by calling attention 
to nice discriminations in the use of words in a se- 
lection, interest will be added as well as admiration 
for the skill and knowledge of the author. 



56. July 

When the scarlet cardinal tells 

Her dream to the dragon fly. 
And the lazy breeze makes a nest in the trees. 

And murmurs a lullaby. 
It is July. 
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When the tangled cobweb pulls 

'The cornflower's cap awry, 
And the lihes tall lean over the^wall 

To bow to the butterfly. 
It is July. 

When the heat like a mist-veil floats, 

And popies flame in the rye. 
And the silver note in the streamlet's throat 

Has softened almost to a sigh. 
It is July. 

When the hours are so still that time 

Forgets them, and lets them lie 
'Neath petals pink till the night stars wink 
At the simset in'the sky, 
It is July. 

— Susan Hartley Swell 
By'permission of Dana Estes & Co. 



57. The Quality of Mercy 

The quaUty of Jmercy is not strain'd. 

It droppeth'as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath: it is twice blest; 
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It blesseth him that gives and him that takes; 
*Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherdn doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this. 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

— Shakspere, The Merchant of Venice 



58. Sheridan's Ride 

Up from the south at break of day. 

Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, " 

The aflfrighted air with a shudder bore. 

Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain's door. 
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The terrible grumble, and rumble and roar. 
Telling the battle was on once more. 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

And wider still those biQows of war 

Thimdered along the horizon's bar. 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 

The roar of that red sea tincontroUed, 

Making the blood of the listener cold 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray. 

With Sheridan twenty miles away. 

But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good broad highway leading down; 

And there, through the flash of the morning light, 

A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass as with eagle flight; 

As if he knew the terrible need. 

He stretched away with the utmost speed; 

Hills rose and fell — but his heart was gay. 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 

StiU sprimg from those swift hoofs, thimdering south. 
The dust, like smoke from the cannon's mouth; 
On the tail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster. 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 
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The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 
Were beating like prisoners assatdting their walls. 
Impatient to be where the battle field calls; 
Every nerve of the charger was strained to fidl play. 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 

Under his spuming feet the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed. 

And the landscape flowed away behind. 

Like an ocean flying before the wind; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace ire. 

Swept on with his wild eyes full of fire; 

But lo! he is nearing his heart's desire, 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray. 

With Sheridan only five miles away. 

The first that the General saw were the groups 
Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops. 
What was done — what to do — a glance told him 

both. 
Then, striking his spurs, with a terrible oath. 
He dashed down the line, 'mid a storm of hurrahs. 
And the wave of retreat checked its course there, be- 
cause 
The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 



/" 
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With foam and with dust the black charger was gray; 
By the flash of his eye, and the red nostril's play 
He seemed to the whole great army to say : 
^'I have brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Winchester town to save the day I" 

Hurrah! hurrah I for Sheridan I 
Hurrah! hurrah! for horse and man! 
And when their statues are placed on high. 
Under the dome of the Union sky — 
The American soldier's Temple of Fame — 
There with the glorious General's name. 
Be it said, in letters both bold and bright : 
'"Here is the steed that saved the day. 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight. 
From Winchester, twenty miles away!" 

— Thomas Buchanan Read 
By permission of the J. B. Lippincott Company. 



59. The Chambered Nautilus 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign. 
Sails the unshadowed main, — 
The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
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In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings. 

And coral reefs lie bare. 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl 1 

And every chambered cell. 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell. 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell. 

Before thee lies revealed, — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its simless crypt ^unsealed! 

Year atter year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil; 

Still, as the spiral grew. 
He left the past year's dwelling for the new. 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through. 

Built up its idle door. 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old 
no more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee. 

Child of the wandering sea. 

Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead hps a clearer note is bom 
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Than ever Triton blew from wxeBihid homl 

While on mine ear it rings. 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice 
that sings: — 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 
As the swift seasons roll I 
Leave thy low-vaidted past 1 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 

Till thou at length art free. 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's imresting seat 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes 
By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 



60. The Flag Goes By 

Hats off I 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 

Hats off: 
The flag is passing by I 
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Blue and crimson and white it shines 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 

Hats off 1 
The colors before us fly; 
But more than the flag is passing by. 

Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fougiht to make and to save the State: 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 

Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land's swift increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law. 
Stately honor and reverend awe; 

Sign of a nation, great and strong 
To ward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride and glory and honor, — all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 

Hats off I 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And Ipyal hearts are beating high: 

Hats off I 
The flag is passing by I — Henry Holcomb Bennett 
By permission of the Author. 
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61 . Before the Rain 

We knew it would rain, for all the mom 

A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 

Into the vapory amethyst 

Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens. 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers. 

Dipping the jewels out of the sea. 

To sprinkle them over the land in shower^. 

We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 

Shrank in the wind — and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain. 

— ThomcLS Bailey Aldrich 

By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 



62. May 

May shall make the world anew; 
Golden sim and silver dew. 
Money minted in the sky. 
Shall the earth's new garments buy. 
May shall make the orchards bloom; 
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And the blossoms' fine perfume 
Shall set all the honey-bees 
Murmuring among the trees. 
May shall make the bud appear 
Like a jewel, crystal clear, 
'Mid the leaves upon the limb 
Where the robin lilts his hymn. 
May shall make the wild flowers tell 
Where the shining snowflakes fell; 
Just as though each snowflake's heart. 
By some secret, magic art. 
Were transmuted to a flower 
In the sunlight and the shower. 
Is there such another, pray. 
Wonder-making month as May? 

— Frank Dempster Sherman 
By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 



63. Puck and the Fairy 

Piick, How now, spirit I whither wander you? 
Fairy, Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
^ver park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
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I do wander everywhere. 

Swifter than the moon's sphere; 

And I serve the fairy queen. 

To dew her orbs upon the green. 

Ttie cowslips tall her pensioners be; 

In their gold coats spots you see; 

"These be rubies, fairy favors. 

In those freckles Uve their savors : 

I must go seek some dewdrops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 

JParewell, thou lob of spirits; I'll be gone: 

Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

— Shakspere, Midsummer Night's Dream 



64. The Coming of Spring 

There's something in the air 

That's new and sweet and rare — 

A scent of summer things, 
A whir as if of wings. 

There's something, too, that's new 

■ 

In the color of the blue 
That's in the morning sky. 
Before the sun is high. 
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And though on plain and hill^ 
'Tis winter, winter still. 

There's something seems to say 
That winter's had its day 

And all this changing tint. 
This whispering stir, and hint 

Of bud and bloom and wing. 
Is the coming of the spring. 

And to-morrow or to-day 
The brooks will break away 

From their icy, frozen sleep. 
And run and laugh and leap! 

And the next thing, in the woods. 
The catkins in their hoods 

Of fur and silk will stand, 
A sturdy little band. 

And the tassels soft and fine 
Of the hazel will untwine. 

And the elder branches show 
Their buds against the snow. 
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So, silently, but swift. 
Above the wintry drift 

The long days gain and gain, 
Until, on hill and plain, — 

Once more, and yet once more. 

Returning as before. 
We see the bloom of birth 

Make young again the earth. 



— Nora Perry 



SEVENTH GRADE 

If pupils of this grade read understandingly the 
selections mentioned on page 29 of the syllabus,, 
some careful and thoughtful work will be required 
by both pupils and teachers. 

All the power gained in previous grades in thought- 
getting from the printed page by proper grouping 
of the words, emphasis, and expression will be called 
into use. 

Definite lessons should be assigned and these les- 
sons should be thoroughly prepared by the pupils. 
See suggestions for the fifth grade on this subject. 

Pupils now should be able to select the principal 
thought of the paragraph with comparative ease. 
This you may caU the central idea and when this is 
known its identity should be made manifest in oral 
reading by the proper forin of emphasis ; not by 
shouting in a loud and unnatural tone but by ex- 
pressing the importance of the thought in just such 
a tone and manner as the reader would give if the 
idea were original with him and he were trying to 
make the listeners see and feel the same. 

136 
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As we have contended from the beginning, if 
^he pupil gets the idea clearly, and holds it vividly 
before the mind, correct oral expression will foUow- 
JNo rules are necessary. 

But many long and involved sentences will be 
found in these selections, the proper rendition of 
which will test the power and skill of both pupils 
and teachers. To aid the pupils many artful 
questions may be required in order to bring out the 
correct interpretation of the thought. Foster ori- 
ginal interpretation. Do not allow one to become 
dependent upon another, but insist that each pupil 
tells what he thinks the sentence means. Remem- 
ber that in some cases there may be several mean- 
ings attached to the words composing a sentence, 
any of which are correct in a general sense. In 
reading the thoughts of an another the question is 
not, what may these words mean, but what did the 
author mean when he wrote this sentence. 

Further, notice that you cannot always distin- 
guish the right emphatic word in an isolated sen 
tence nor even in an isolated paragraph. You may 
be required to read several previous paragraphs and 
determine by the context what was the author's 
principal idea when he wrote the selection. 
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That the same words, by change in emphasis, 
may indicate different meanings is well illustrated 
in the following: 

Did John walk to Auburn to-day? 

No, but Frank did. 

Did John walk to Auburn to-day? No, he rode. 

Did John walk to AtUnirn to-day? No, he walked 
to Solvay. 

Did John walk to Auburn io-dayl No, he is going 
to-morrow. 

Of the printed sentence considered by itself any 
one of the above interpretations is just as correct 
as any other. It depends entirely upon what the 
questioner means, and his meaning is indicated by 
the tone and emphasis used. 

It is also possible, by change in tone, quality, and 
emphasis, to express two diametrically opposite 
meanings with the use of the same words. For ex- 
ample, in reply to the question. What kind of a 
lesson did I have, "O, you had a very goodjlesson.'' 
In the reply, you may make it appear that the les- 
son was well prepared, fairly well prepared, or poorly 
prepared. 

This leads us to consider irony, by which we say, 
"This is a beautiful day" when we mean the op- 
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posite. Remember that emphasis consists in mak- 
ing a certain word or certain words prominent, i. e. 
to stand out from the other parts of the sentence. 
In other words it is calling attention to their im- 
portance by some unusual mode of expression. It 
does not necessarily mean they should be spoken 
louder; the most intense emphasis may be given in 
a whisper or in an aspirated tone. Of course the 
central idea or main thought should be brought out 
by emphasis, the quality and intensity of which 
will be determined by the general character of the 
selection. 

No one would think of giving in a whisper the 
emphatic word of a General when he commands 
"Firel" On the other hand the word "Hush'^^may 
be the most emphatic word in a sentence and re- 
quire a whisper. Some one has said there is only 
one rule for emphasis, "Gumption." Set rules 
are of little or no value. For example in saying, 
"In the battle of Gettysburg, — the most important 
battle of the civil war, — Gen. Mead led the Union 
army," we might want to bring out the fact of 
the importance of the battle and not the fact that 
Gen. Mead was -commander. If so, the parenthet- 
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ical expression should be read louder, with emphasis, 
which is contrary to the general rule. 

Note the fact that these suggestions apply to oral 
reading, but the mental attitude of the reader 
should be the same toward the thought in silent 
reading. The only difference Ues in the fact that 
the ideas obtained when we look at a sentence 
throw the mind into a certain mental attitude 
which affects the nerves of the vocal organs, pro- 
ducing tones of varying degrees of intensity, quaUty, 
pitch or volume. If the silent reading be not cor- 
rect the oral expression cannot be correct. Barring 
the fact that some pupils through natural timidity 
or lack of training seem to be afraid of their own 
voices, they ought to be able to obtain the thought 
as clearly when reading aloud as when reading 
silently. 

Some may say, why pay so much attention to oral 
reading in school, as most of the reading in after 
years is silent. Admitting this, there is valuable 
mental discipline in standing before others and read- 
ing orally. Do not neglect oral reading, even if 
some other class work is omitted. Make the work 
so interesting that pupils will take pride and pleas- 
ure in the work and not complain if you omit com- 
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pound interest or true discount. Study carefully 
the explanation given on pages 30 and 31 of the 
syllabus in regard to fiction, essays and poetry. 



65. Columbus 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores. 

Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: "Now must we pray 

For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave Adm'r'l, speak; what shall I say?" 

"Why say: 'Sail on I sail on! and on!' " 



"My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak." 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
"What shall I say, brave Adm'r'l, say. 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?" 
"Why you shall say, at break of dayv 

'Sail on! sail on I sail on! and on!' " 
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They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow. 

Until at last the blanched mate said : 
"Why, now not even Grod would know 

Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way. 

For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Adm'r'l; speak and say" — 

He said: "Sail on! sail on! and on I" 

They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 

"This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lips, he lies in wait. 

With lifted teeth, as if to bite I 
Brave Adm'r'l, say but one good word; 

What shall we do when hope is gone?" 
The words leapt as a leaping sword: 

"Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!" 

Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck. 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights ! And then a speck — 

Alight! Alight! Alight! Alight! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled ! 

It grew to be Time's burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson: "On! sail on!" 

— Joaquin Miller 

From the "Complete Poetical Works of Joaquin 
Miller," by permission of the Whittaker & Ray Co. 
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66. Sir Galahad 

My good blade carves the-casques of men. 

My tough lance trusteth sure. 

My strength is as the strength of ten. 

Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high. 
The hard bands shiver on the steel. 
The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly. 

The horse and rider reel; 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists. 
And when the tide of combat stand, 
Perfimie and flowers fall in showers. 
That lightly rain from ladies' hands. 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

'On whom their favors fall! 

For them I battle till the end. 

To save from shame and thrall; 

But all my heart is drawn above. 

My knees are bow'd in crypt and shrine, 

I never felt the kiss of love. 

Nor maidens' hand in mine. 

More bounteous aspects on me beam. 

Me mightier transports move and thrill; 

So keep I fair thro' faith and prayer 
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A virgin heart in work and wiU. 
When down the stormy crescent goes, 

A light before me swims. 
Between dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns; 
Then by some secret shrine I ride; 

I hear a voice, but none are there; 
The stalls are void, the doors are wide> 

The tapers burning fair. 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth. 

The silver vessels sparkle clean. 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings. 

And solemn chants resound between. 

Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres, 

I find a magic bark; 
I leap on board: no helmsman steers: 

I float till all is dark. 
A gentle sound, an awful light! 

TTiree angels bear the holy Grail! 
With folded feet, in stoles of white. 

On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars. 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And star-Hke mingles with the stars. 
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When on my gpodly charger borne 

Thro' dreaming towns I go. 
The cock crows ere the Christmas mom. 

The streets are dumb with snow. 
The tempest crackles on the leads. 

And, ringing, springs from brand and mail; 
But o'er the dark a glory spreads. 

And gUds the driving haU. 
I leave the plaia, I climb the height; 

No branchy thicket shelter yields; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 

Fly o'er waste fens and windy fields. 

A maiden Knight — ^to me is given 

Such hope, I know not fear; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 

That often meet me here. 

I muse on joy that will not cease. 

Pure spaces cloth' d in living beams. 
Pure lilies of eternal peace. 

Whose odors haunt me in my dreams; 
And stricken by an angel's hand. 

This mortal armor that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes. 

Are touch'd, are tum'd to finest air. 
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The clouds are broken in the sky. 

And thro' the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod. 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 
^'O just and faithful knight of GrodI . 

Ride on! the prize is near." 
So pass I hostal, hall, and grange; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale. 
All arm'd I ride, whatever betide, 

Until I find the holy grail. 

— Tennyson 



67. A Song of Love 

Say what is the spell, when her fledgelings are cheep- 
ing. 
That lures the bird home to her nest? 
Or wakes the tired mother, whose infant is weeping, 

To cuddle and croon it to rest? 
What the magic that charms the glad babe in her 
arms. 
Till it coos with the voice of a dove? 
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'Tis a secret^ and so let us whisper it low — 
And the name of the secret is Love. 
For I think it is Love, 
For I feel it is Love, 

For I am sure it is nothing but Love! 

• 

Say, whence is the voice that when anger is burning. 

Bids the whirl of the tempest to cease? 
That stirs the vexed soul with an aching — a yearn- 
ing 
For the brotherly hand-grip of peace? 
Whence the music that fills all our being — ^that 
thriUs 

Around us, beneath, and above? 
'Tis a secret! none knows how it comes, or it 
goes — 

But the name of that secret is Love. 
For I think it is Love, 
For I feel it is Love, 
For Fm sure it is nothing but Love! 

Say, whose is the skill that paints valley and hill. 

Like a picture so fair to the sight? 
That flecks the green meadow with sunshike and 
shadow. 
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Till the little lambs leap with dehght? 
Tis a secret untold to hearts cruel and cold. 

Though 'tis sung by the angels above. 
In notes that ring clear for the ears that can hear 
And the name of the secret is Love. 
For I think it is Love, 
For I feel it is Love, 
For Tm sure it is nothing but Love I 

— Lewis Carroll 



68. The Name of Old Glory 

Old Glory! say, who 

By the ships and the crew. 
And the long blended ranks of the Gray and the 
Blue— 
Who gave you, old Glory, the name that you bear. 
With such pride everywhere. 
As you cast yourself free to the rapturous air. 
And leap out full length, as we're wanting you to? 
Who gave you that name with the ring of the same,. 
And the honor and fame so becoming to you? 
Your stripes stroked in ripples of white and of red,. 
With your stars at their glittering best overhead 
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By day or by night 

Tlieir delightfulest light 

Laughing down from their square heaven of blue I 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory — say, who — 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 

The old banner lifted and faltering then 
In vague lisps and whispers fell silent again. 

Old Glory: the story we're wanting to hear 
Is what the plain facts of your christening were, — 
For your name — ^just to hear it, 
Repeat it, and cheer it, 's a tang to the spirit 
As salt as a tear; — 

And seeing you fly, and the boys marching by, 
TTiere's a shout in the throat and a blur in the eye 
And an aching to live for you always — or die. 
If, dying, we still keep you waving on high. 
And so, by our love 
For you, floating above. 
And the scars of all wars and sorrows thereof. 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory, and why 
Are we thrilled at the name of Old Glory? 
Then the old banner leaped like a sail in the blast 
And fluttered an audible answer at last. 
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And it spake with a shake of the voice/ and it saidr 
By the driven snow-white and the living blood- red 
Of my bars and their heaven of stars overhead — 
By the symbol conjoined of them all, skyward cast^ 
As I float from the steeple or flap at the mast. 
Or drop o'er the sod where the long grasses nod, — 
My name is as old a§ the Glory of God. 
So I came by the name of Old Glory. 

— James Whitcomb Riley 

From Home-Folks; copyright, 1900. Used by- 
special permission of the publishers. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 



69. A Song of Clover 

I wonder what the Clover thinks, — 
Intimate friend of Bob-o'-links, - 

Lover of Daisies slim and white, 

Waltzer with Buttercups at night; 

Keeper of Inn for traveling Bees, 

Serving to them wine-dregs and lees. 

Left by the Royal Humming Birds, 

Who sip and pay with fine-spun words; 

Fellow with all the lowliest. 

Peer of the gayest and the best; 
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Comrade of winds^ beloved of sun. 
Kissed by the Dew-drops, one by one; 
Prophet of Grood-Luck mystery 
By sign of four which few may see; 
Symbol of Nature's magic zone. 
One out of three, and three in one; 
Emblem of comfort in the speech 
Which poor men's babies early reach; 
Sweet by the roadsides, sweet by rills. 
Sweet in the meadows, sweet on hills. 
Sweet in its white, sweet in its red, — 
Oh, half its sweetness cannot be said; — 
Sweet in its every living breath. 
Sweetest, perhaps, at last, in death! 
Oh! who knows what the Clover thinks 
No one! unless the Bob-o'-links! 

—"Saxe Holm'' 



70. Scythe Song 

Mowers, weary and brown, and blithe, 
What is the word methinks ye know. 

Endless over-word that the Scythe 
Sings to the blades of the grass below; 

Scythes that swing in the grass and clover. 



\ 
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Something, still, they say as they pass; 
What is the word that, over and over. 
Sings the Scythe to the flowers and grass? 

Hush, Oh htish, the Scythes are saying. 

Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep; 
Hush, they say to the grasses swaying. 

Hush, they sing to the clover deep! 
Hu^h — 'tis the lullaby Time is singing — 

Hush, and heed not, for all things pass. 
Hush, ah hushl and the Scythes are swinging 

Over the clover, over the grass I — Andrew Lang 

Reprinted, by permission of Longmans, Green & 
Co., from Gra^s of Parnassus, by Andrew Lang. 

71. Jog ON, Jog ON 

Jog on, jog on the foot path-way. 
And merrily hent the stile-a. 
Your merry heart goes all the day. 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 

Your paltry money-bags of gold — 
What need have we to stare for. 
When little or nothing soon is told. 
And we have less to care for. 
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Then cast away care, let worry cease, 
A fig for melancholy; 
Let's laugh and sing, or, if you please. 
We'll frolic with sweet Dolly. 

— Shakspere, The Winter's Tale 



72. The Star-Spangled Banner 

Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn's early light. 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last 

gleaming — 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the 

perilous fight 
O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 

streaming 
And the rocket's red glare, the bombs bursting in air. 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 

there: 
Oh, say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave? 

On that shore dimly seen through the mists of the 
deep. 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence re- 
poses. 
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What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering 
steep. 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam. 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 
'Tis the Star-Spangled Banner! Oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps' 
pollution. 
No refuge should save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave: 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

Oh, thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and war's desolation. 
Blest with victory and peace, may the Heaven-res- 
sued land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation 
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Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just. 
And this be our motto, "In God is our trust;" 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall 

wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

— Francis Scott Key 



73. Spring 

Ah, how wonderful is the advent of the Spring 1 — - 
the great annual miracle of the blossoming of Aaron's^ 
rod, repeated on myriads and myriads of branches t 
— ^the gentle progression and growth of herbs, flowers,, 
trees, — gentle, and yet irrepressible, — which no 
force can stay, no violence restrain, like love, that 
wins its way and cannot be withstood by any htunan 
power. If Spring came but once a century, instead 
of once a year, or burst forth with the sound of an 
earthquake, and not in silence, what wonder and 
expectation would there be in all hearts to behold 
the miraculous change! 

But now the silent succession suggests nothing 
but necessity. To most men, only the cessation of 
the miracle would be miraculous, and the perpetual 
exercise of God's power seems less wonderful than 
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its withdrawal would be. We are like children who 
are astonished and delighted only by the second- 
hand of the clock, not by the hour-hand. 

— Longfellow 

74. Summer 

In the fields and woods, meanwhile, there were 
other signs and signals of the summer. The dark- 
ening foliage; the embrowning grain; the golden 
dragon-fly haunting the blackberry-bushes; the 
cawing crows, that looked down from the mountain 
on the cornfield, and waited day after day for tha 
scarecrow to finish his work and depart; and the 
smoke of far-off burning woods, that pervaded the 
air and hung in purple haze about the summits of 
the moimtains, — ^these were the vaimt-couriers and 
attendants of the hot August. 

— Longfellow 



75. Autumn 

The brown autiunn came. Out of doors, it 
brought to the fields the prodigality of the golden 
harvest, — ^to the forest, revelations of hght, — and 
to the sky, the sharp air, the morning mist, the red 
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clouds at- evening. Within doors, the sense of se- 
elusion, the stillness of closed and curtained windows, 
musings by the fireside, books, friends' conversa- 
tion, and the long, meditative evenings. To the 
farmer, it brought surcease of toil, — ^to the scholar 
that sweet delirium of the brain which changes toil 
to pleasure. It brought the wild duck back to the 
reedy marshes of the south; it brought the wild 
song back to the fervid brain of the poet. Without, 
the village street was paved with gold; the river 
ran red with the reflection of the leaves. Within, 
the faces of friends brightened the gloomy walls; 
the returning footsteps of the long-absent gladdened 
the household; and all the sweet amenities of social 
life again resumed their interrupted reign. 

— Longfellow 



76. Winter 

The first snow came. How beautiful it was, fall- 
ing so silently, all day long, all night long, on the 
moimtains, on the meadows, on the roofs of the 
living, on the graves of the dead I All white save 
the river, that marked its course by a winding black 
line across the landscape; and the leafless trees. 
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that against the leaden sky now revealed more fully 
the wonderful beauty and intricacy of their branches ! 

What silence, too, came with the snow, and what 
seclusion I Every sound was muSLed, every noise 
changed to something soft and musical. No more 
trampling of hoofs, — ^no more rattling wheels I Only 
the chiming sleighbells, beating as swift and merrily 
as the hearts of children. 

— Longfellow 

By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Cq. 



EIGHTH GRADE 

Since no text book is required in this grade, pupils 
should be supplied with the selections mentioned 
on page 33 of the Elementary Syllabus. 

The success or failure of this work in presenting 
these gems of hi^ literary value to the class de- 
pends upon the preparation, appreciation and en- 
thusiasm, — or lack of these, — which the teacher 
brings to the class.* 

Scott's "Lady of the Lake," for example, can be 
read by the class with little or no interest, or it can 
be made most fascinating and profitable. The 
teacher should be well informed in English and 
Scotch history, should use maps, or better, have 
pupils construct maps; and withall he should be a 
lover of nature and an adra.irer of the beautiful, the 
ofty and the sublime. The class can with profit 
spend ten weeks on this poem. 

The prose selections for this grade, "In the Wild- 
demess'' by C. D. Warner and "Sharp Eyes and 
Other Papers" by John Burroughs, are gems in the 

159 
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literary field, and if worked out according to sug- 
gestions given for the sixth and seventh grades 
should prove of great value. 

They may be somewhat difficidt for classes not 
having had drill in appreciative reading in previous 
grades, but if the thought of the syllabus is carried 
out for a few years, eighth grade pupils will take 
up these selections with ease. 



Suggestions 

Assign regular lessons; continue the study-recita- 
tion work under the guidance of the teacher; assign 
definite seat study work; have a regidar recitation 
period each day; continue the practice of individual 
pupils reading from the front of the room facing 
the class, and encourage the habit of glancing off 
the book when near the end of a sentence. 

Look carefully to thought interpretations as in- 
dicated by modulation, tone quaUty, emphasis, and 
grouping. Be sure they read as well as they talk. 
If they do not, find the cause and apply some of 
the remedies given in previous grades. 

Guard against the habit of pausing at the end of 
each line of poetry, whether there should be a pause 
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or not. Instead of sa3nng: "Do not pause there/' 
say "Does the thought end there?" or "Is the next 
line a continuation of the thought?" This leads 
pupils to see the connection between the clauses of 
long and complicated sentences. Reading that in 
other respects might be considered good is often 
poor from the lack of ability to carry the thought 
forward to its culmination. This failure to take 
in the thought as a whole, is indicated by the down- 
wardfinflections given at commas. 

For example^in the stanza following, note the bad 
effect of pausing at the end of each line. Read 
with the downward inflection at the end of each 
line and the thought is nearly destroyed. Notice 
that "the poplars showed the white of their leaves," 
"the amber grain shrank in the wind," and "the 
lightning is tangled in skeins." 

"We knew it would rain for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrank in the wind — and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain." 

'Before presenting the memory selections to the 
pupils, give the author, naming other selections he 
may have written; explain allusions and diflScult 
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words, and give a history of the poem. Many of 
these poems have historical settings that will lend 
interest to th§ piece. 

The teacher will of course commit these selections 
to memory and give them careful study and pre- 
paration before presenting them to the class. This 
is important, because first impressions are lasting. 
If incorrect interpretation of the author's thought 

is^ given to the pupils on the first presentation, it 
will be almost impossible to correct this by subse- 
quent drill. 

Follow the above suggestions careftdly in pre- 
senting the poems to this grade. 

SELECTIONS TO BE MEMORIZED 
77. A Song in Camp 

Give us a song! the soldier cried. 

The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camps allied 

Grew weary of bombarding. 

The dark Redan, in silent scoff. 

Lay grim and threatening under: 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 

No longer belched its thunder. 
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There was a pause. A guardsman said, 

"We storm the forts to-morrow; 
Sing while we may; another day 

Will bring enough of sorrow." 

They lay along the battery's side. 

Below the smoking cannon, — 
Brave hearts, from Severn and from Clyde, 

And from the banks of Shannon. 

They sang of love, and not of fame; 

Forgot was Britain's glory: 
Each heart' recalled a different name. 

But all sang "Annie Laurie". 

Voice after voice caught up the song. 

Until its tender passion 
Rose like an anthem, rich and strong, — 

Their battle-eve confession. 

Dear girl, her name he dared not speak; 

But, as the song grew louder. 
Something upon .the soldier's cheek 

Washed off the stains of powder. 

Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset's embers. 



1 
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While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 

And once again a fire of hell 

Rained on the Russian quarters, 

With scream of shot, and burst of shell,. 
And bellowing of the mortars! 

And Irish Nora's eyes are dim 

For a singer, dimib and gory; 
And EngUsh Mary mourns for him 

Who sang of "Armie Laurie". 

Sleep soldiers ! still in honor rest 

Your trust and valor wearing! 
The bravest are the tenderest, — 

The loving are the daring. — Bayard Taylor 
By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 



78. O Captain! My Captain! 

O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done. 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we 

sought is won. 
The port is near, the. bells I hear, the people all ex- 
ulting. 
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While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring. 

But O heart! heart I heart I 
Oh, the bleeding drops of red. 
Where on the deck my Captain lies. 
Fallen cold and dead. 

O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up I — ^for you the flag is flung — ^f or you the bugle 

trills, 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths — for you 

the shores a-crowding. 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning; 

Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head ! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and 

still. 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 

will. 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 

and done. 
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From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with ob- 
ject won; 

Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 
But, I, with mournful tread. 
Walk the deck my Captain lies. 
Fallen cold and dead. 

— Walt Whitman 
By permission of David McKay, publisher. 



79. Bugle Song 

The splendor falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes. 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying; 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes — dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear! how thin and clear. 

And thinner, clearer, farther going! ' 
O sweet and far, from cliflF and scar. 

The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! j 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying; 1 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes — dying, dying, dyings i 
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O love ! they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill, or field or river; 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 
And grow forever and forever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying; 

And answer, echoes, answer — dying, dying, dying. 

— Tennyson 

80. A Morning Song 

Hark! hark I the lark at heaven's gate sings. 
And Phoebus 'gins arise. 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chahced flowers that Ues; 
. And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes : 
With everything that pretty is. 
My lady sweet, arise : 
Arise, arise I — Shakspere, Cymbeline 



81. Breathes there a Man with Soul 

so Dead 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said. 
This is my own, my native land! 
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Whose heart hath ne'er within him bum'd, 

As home his footsteps he hath tum'd. 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go mark him well; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name. 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim — 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 

The wretch, concentered all in self. 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 

And doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 

Unwept, unhonor'd, and unsung. 

— Sir Walter Scott, The Lay of the La^t Minstrel 



82. Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 

Lord; 
He]^is tramping out the vintage where the grapes of 

wrath are stored; 
He has loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible 

swift sword: 

His truth is marching on. 
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I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred cir- 
cling camps; 

They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews 
and damps: 

I have read His righteous sentence by the dim and 
flaring lamps: 

His day is marching on. 

I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of 

steel; 
*'As ye deal with My contemners, so My grace with 

you shall deal; 
Let the Hero, bom of woman, crush the serpent 

with his heel: 

Since God is marching on." 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judg- 
ment seat; 

Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, 
my feet I 

Our God is marching on. 
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In the beauty of the Ulies Christ was bom across the 

sea. 
With the glory in His bosom that transfigures you 

and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make 

men free. 

While God is marching on. — Jidia Ward Howe 
By permission of Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 



S3. Gettysburg Address 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived 
in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that nation^ 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting place for those who here 
gave their lives that that nation might Uve. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 
But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here> 
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liave consecrated it far above our power to add or 
detract. Tlie world will little note, nor long remem- 
l>er, what we say here; but it can never forget what 
"they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be ded- 
icated here to the unfinished work which they who 
If ought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us, that from these honored dead 
^we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 
liere highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, imder God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. — AbraJiafn Lincoln 

84. "At Morning" 

The day returns and brings us the petty roimd of 
irritating concerns and duties. Help us to play 
the man, help us to perform them with laughter 
and kind faces, let cheerfulness abound with in- 
dustry. Give us to go blithely on our business all 
this day, bring us to our resting beds weary and 
content and undishonored, and grant us in the end 
the gift of sleep. — Robert Louis Stevenson 
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85. On Books 

The conviction deepens in me that the best pos~ 
sible education which any man can acquire is an 
intimate acquaintance with these few great minds: 
who have escaped the wrecks of time and have be- 
come, with the lapse of years, a kind of impersonal 
wisdom, summing up the common experiences of 
the race and distiUing it drop by drop into the per- 
fect forms of art. 

The man who knows his Homer thoroughly 
knows more about the Greeks than he who has 
familiarized himself with all the work of the arch- 
aeologists and the philologists and mythologists of 
the Homeric age. 

The man who has mastered Dante has penetrated 
the secret of mediae valism; the man who counts 
Shakespeare as his friend can afford to leave most 
of the books about Elizabethan England unread. 

To really know Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and 
Goethe is to know the best the world has thought 
and said and done, is to enter into that inheritance 
of experience and knowledge which is the truest 
and, at bottom, the only education. 

Most of us know too many writers, and waste our 
strength in a vain endeavor to establish relations 
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of intimacy with a multitude of men, great and small, 
who profess to have some claim upon us. 

It is both pleasant and wise to have a large ac- 
quaintance, to know life broadly, and at its best, 
but our intimate friends can never, in the nature 
of things, be many. 

We may know a host of interesting people, but 
we can really live with but a few. And it is these 
few and faithful ones, whose names I see in the dying 
light of the old year and the first, faint gleam of the 
new,— Hamilton Wright Maine 

Used by permission, from My Sivdy Fire; copy- 
right, 1899, by Dodd, Mead & Company. 



86. On Books 

The same book may be read in entirely different 
ways and with entirely different results. One may, 
for instance, read Shakespeare's historical plays 
simply for the story element which nms through 
them, and for the interest which the skillful use of 
that element excites; and in such a reading there 
will be distinct gain for the reader. This is the way 
in which a healthy boy generally reads these plays 
or the first time. From such a reading one will get 
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information and refreshment; more than one Eng- 
Ush statesman has confessed that he owed his 
knowledge of certain periods of English history 
largely to Shakespeare. On the other hand, one 
may read these plays for the joy of the art that is in 
them, and for the enrichment which comes from, 
contact with the deep and tumultuous life which 
throbs through them; and this is the kind of reading 
which produces culture, the reading which means 
enlargement and ripening. 

— Hamilton Wright Maine 
Used by permission, from Books and Culture; 
copyright, 1899, by Dodd, Mead & Company. 



Books for Regents' Schools 

The Riverside Literature Series contains in a cheap form all of the lit- 
erature prescribed by the New York State Department for the preliminary 
certificate in English. 

[n the Wilderness. By Charles Dudley Warner. With introductions and 
notes. Paper 20 cents, cloth 30 cents. (R. L. S. Extra No Y.) 

8?iarp Byes and Other Papers. By John Burroughs. Paper 16 cents, 
cloth 25 cents. (R. L. S. No. 30.) 

Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by W. J. Rolfe. With 
copious notes and numerous illustrations. Paper 30 cents, cloth 53 cents. 
<R, L. S. No. 63). 

Poems from Longfellow, Macaulay, Lowell, Brotoning, Byron, and 
Shelley. With introductions and notes. This number contains the nine 
poems required for the Preliminary Certificate. Paper 15 cents, cloth, 25- 
cents. (R. L. S. Extra No. 7). 

For Appreciative Reading in the Seventh Yeat 

All the Poems from Browning named in the Syllabus for Elementary 
Schools for reading in the seventh year, with more than twenty other 
poems from the same author, are contained in No. 115 of the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series. The price in paper is 15 cents, in cloth 25 cents. 

Dickens's Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth are also in the 
Riverside Literature Series, bound together in cloth at 40 cents. Each may 
be had separately in paper at 15 cents. The Christmas Carol is also bound 
in cloth at 25 cents. 

For Children'^ Reading 

Of the books listed in the Course of Study in the Syllabus for Elemen- 
tary Schools under the head of Children's Reading, twenty-four are pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Full list sent on application. 

For the Effective Teaching of Reading 

See page 36 of the Syllabus for Elementary Schools. 

Literary Values. By John Burroughs. 11.10, net postage extra. 

The Nature and Elements of Poetry. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
With Topical Analysis and Full Analytical Index. 91.50. 

Literature in School, By Horace E. Scudder. Paper 15 cents. 

Counsel Upon the Beading of Books. By H. Morse Stephens, Agnes 
Repplier, Brander Matthews, Bliss Perry, and others. With a Preface on 
Reading and Books by Henry Van Dyke. $1.50. 

Points of View. By Agnes Repplier. $1.25. 

Talks on the Study of Literature. By Arlo Bates. $1.50. 

Talks on Writing English. By Arlo Bates. First Series $1.60. 

ffow to Tell Stories to Children. By Sara Cone Bryant. $1.00 net. 

Upon request we will mail to any address our Educational Catalogue for 
1006 and Illustrated Educational Bulletin. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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